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Introduction 


I. AMBROSE Woop’s COMMONPLACE Book (MS. GoRHAMBURY 
B/VIII/143, DEPOSITED IN THE HERTFORDSHIRE RECORD OFFICE, 
HERTFORD) 


ONE OF THE more consequential members of Sir Francis Bacon’s household 
was a certain Ambrose Wood,! a puritan and the son of a puritan of the first 
generation. His father, Thomas Wood, was an elder in the congregation of 
Marian exiles at Geneva and in Elizabeth’s reign an active member of the 
organized presbyterian movement. More than forty years after his father’s 
death,” and as an act of filial piety, Ambrose transcribed a number of Thomas 
Wood’s letters into a small notebook where he also copied other puritan papers 
—letters, petitions and apophthegms—from the reign of Elizabeth and the early 
years of James I. This commonplace book survives among the few Bacon 
MSS. which have been preserved at Gorhambury. The late earl of Verulam 
kindly gave permission to print the letters and thanks are due to the Hertford- 
shire County Archivist, Colonel Le Hardy, and his staff for their co-operation 
in enabling me to transcribe them.* 

Thomas Wood’s letters are an important source for the history of Elizabethan 
puritanism. They deepen our understanding of the internal discipline by which 
the militant wing of this movement was stiffened to resist the demands of 
authority and to agitate effectively for ‘further reformation’; and they contain 
evidence of the connexions between the puritans and their friends at Court. 
These two factors, organization and patronage, largely account for the strength 
and vociferousness of the puritan movement. But they remain the two aspects 
of Elizabethan puritanism about which we are least informed, and where ad- 
ditional evidence is of especial value. The collection includes a correspondence 


1Bacon left him £330 by his will. With one exception this was the largest 
legacy he gave to any of his servants. (James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis 
Bacon (1861-72), vii. 543.) 

2Ambrose Wood’s commonplace book contains a copy of Francis Bacon’s 
submission to the house of lords, 22 Apr. 1622. 

3'The notebook is 24°5 x 17°5 centimetres, bound in plain parchment and the 
pages ruled with two red lines. Some pages have been cut out of the centre of the 
book, but before the transcripts were made. The letters of Thomas Wood occupy 
27 numbered folios. The other material begins at the other end of the book and 
occupies 38 unnumbered folios. The two sections are separated by 6 blank folios. 
Most of the other documents transcribed by Ambrose Wood are known from other 
copies : they include such familiar items as Archbishop Grindal’s letter to the queen 
of 20 Dec. 1576 and Walter Travers’ appeal to the privy council. There are two 
letters which I have not encountered in any other collection: a letter from John 
Morton to ‘Mr. Walton now Archdeacon of Derby 1584’ (John Walton, archdeacon 
of Derby 1590-1603), relating to the subscription to Archbishop Whitgift’s 
articles; and ‘a letter written by Mr. Warde preacher at Haverill to a servant who 
robbed his master and consumed parte thereof on weomen’. 

4T also owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Norah M. Fuidge who first brought 
Ambrose Wood’s commonplace book to my notice; and to Professor Sir John E. 
Neale for encouraging me to print Thomas Wood’s letters. 
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between Wood and the earls of Leicester and Warwick which throws much light 
on Leicester’s religious views and on his relationship to the puritan move- 
ment. Among these letters is one from Leicester himself which is the most 
personal document of his authorship to come to light since Professor Conyers 
Read printed his letter to Lady Douglas Sheffield twenty-five years ago." 


II. THomas Woop 


Little is known of Thomas Wood before 1554. His origins were either in 
Leicestershire or Yorkshire.2, He apparently studied at Cambridge around 1530,? 
but there is no record of his college or that he took a degree. At his reception as 
a resident of Geneva in 1555 he was described as ‘of London’.* Possibly he was 
the Thomas Wood, mercer and ‘servant’—factor or agent ?—to Henry Locke, 
who was examined by the privy council on 12 November 1553 for his ‘lewde 
reportes’ that Edward VI was still alive. An association with the husband of 
John Knox’s soul-mate Anne Locke would place Wood in the inner circle of 
London Protestantism on the eve of the Marian exile.® In his will he testifies 
to his conversion, thanking God ‘especiallie for that it hath pleased hym to call 
me, his poore creature, from the bottomles pitt of papisticall idolatrie and 
superstition to the lighte of his gospell’.? He left England early in Mary’s 
reign’ and in June 1554 arrived in Frankfort in company with William Whit- 
tingham, Edmund Sutton and William Williams, ‘the first Englishmen that there 


1Conyers Read, ‘A letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester to a lady’, Huntington 
Library Bull., ix (1936), 15-26. The original letter (among the Egerton papers in 
the Huntington Library) bears neither address nor endorsement, but Professor 
Read thought that Douglas was ‘almost certainly’ the recipient. 

2In a letter to Anthony Gilby (see Appendix, pp. 24-5 below) Wood speaks of 
Robert Beaumont, Master of Trinity and vice-chancellor of Cambridge as ‘my 
countryman’. Beaumont was probably of Leicestershire (J. and J. A. Venn, 
Alumni Cantabrigienses, 1, i (Cambridge, 1922), p. 119) but may have belonged to 
the Yorkshire branch of his family (D.N.B., s.v. Beaumont). Wood was in corres- 
pondence with a Yorkshire Beaumont in 1573, had a cousin resident in Yorkshite 
and claimed to have access to ‘the best in Yorksheir’ (see pp. 5-6 below). On 
the other hand in a letter to Thomas Cave of Bagrave, Leics., he claimed to have 
known of a certain local matter ‘before yow were borne’. (See p. 4 below.) 

3Tn his letter to Anthony Gilby, Wood speaks of the vice-chancellor’s manner of 
riding to church as ‘not used in our tyme as you knowe’. Gilby commenced 
B.A. from Christ’s 1531-2. (Venn, ii. 215.) 

4C,. H. Garrett, Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), p. 343. 

5 Ibid.; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. J. R. Dasent, iv. 368. 

8'The Clerk to the Worshipful Company of Mercers informs me that there is 
no record of ‘Thomas Wood as a member of the Company. Yet Wood certainly 
had connexions with the Mercers. His nephew Roger Dransfelde, a close friend 
of Wood and an overseer of his will, was a mercer. Most of Dransfelde’s other 
friends and associates were of the Company. (Principal Probate Registry, Somerset 
House; wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; will of Thomas Wood, 
16 Daughtrey (1577); will of Roger Dransfelde, 29 Bakon (1579).) 

?Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey. 

8T can find no evidence in the Acts of the Privy Council to support Garrett’s ~ 
assertion that Wood ‘fled’ from the proceedings against him. 
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arrived to remain and abide’. Williams was Wood’s brother-in-law,2 but 
whether they became related in this way before or during the exile is not known.® 
How Wood and Whittingham first came together is equally uncertain, but Wood 
later reminded Whittingham that it was he who first taught him to reject the 
ceremonies of the 1552 Prayer Book.4 Consequently Wood was a staunch 
member of Whittingham’s faction at Frankfort in the struggle against those 
who ‘would have the face.of an English Church’.® His signature stands to the 
invitation to other English colonies to unite with Frankfort; to the call to Knox 
to become pastor; to Frankfort’s refusal to be bound by the Prayer Book; and 
finally to the announcement of the Knoxites’ intended secession from Frank- 
fort.6 With his wife Anne and the daughter who had been born to them in 
Frankfort,’ he arrived in Geneva in October 1555.8 On 16 December 1557 he 
was elected an elder of the Geneva congregation, sharing office with his brother- 
in-law William Williams,® and there is evidence that he was clerk and archivist 
to the congregation, if only in its later and more depleted days.1° Like Whit- 
tingham, he remained in Geneva long after Elizabeth’s accession and was still 
there in September 1559, when Knox told Anne Locke that he had sent news of 
events in Scotland to Wood ‘asking him to communicate the sam with yow and 
with other brethrein at Geneva’. He probably left with Whittingham and 
Williams at the end of May 1560.12 

Wood at first returned to London!* where he may have remarried at about 
this time.4 In October 1562 he left England with the English expeditionary 


14 Brief Discourse of the Troubles Begun at Frankfort, ed. E. Arber (1908), 
pe 23: 

2Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey. In the Jour. Eccles. Hist., ix (1958), 202 
I stated that Williams was Wood’s son-in-law. This mistake arose from supplying 
a comma in the wrong position in the text of Wood’s will. 

3Wood’s nephew Roger Dransfelde speaks in his will of his ‘uncle William 
Williams’ and ‘ Aunt Jane Williams’ which suggests that Williams married Wood’s 
sister. (Dransfelde’s will, P.C.C., 29 Bakon.) 

4See Wood’s letter to Whittingham, p. 7 below. 

5 Brief Discourse, p. 54. 6 Ibid., pp. 26-30, 36, 40-1, 81. 

7The daughter—Debora—was still under age on 16 July 1576 when Wood 
made his will. 

8 Charles Martin, Les Protestants Anglais Réfugiés a Genéve au temps de Calvin, 
1555-60 (Geneva, 1915), p. 331; Garrett, p. 343. Wood arrived in Geneva on 
13 Oct. and was received as a ‘resident’ of the city on 24 Oct. 

®Martin, p. 335. The other elders serving at that time were Anthony Gilby 
and John Bodley; the ministers, John Knox and Christopher Goodman. 

10See Wood’s letter to Whittingham, p. 7 below. 

11John Knox, Works, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1846-64), vi. 78. Wood’s 
motive for lingering in Geneva may have been to assist in the production of the 
Geneva Bible, like his brother-in-law Williams (Martin, p. 70); Wood refers in 
his will to his ‘old Bible printed at Geneva’. Or, like another member of the 
congregation, he may have been deterred from return by the luke-warmness of 
Elizabeth’s reformation. (The Seconde Parte of a Register, being a Calendar of 
Manuscripts under that title intended for publication by the Puritans about 1593 and 
now in Dr. Williams’s Library, London, ed. Albert Peel (Cambridge, 1915), ii. 5’7-8). 

12Martin, p. 261. 

18Wood to Sir William Cecil, 3 Aug. 1561, Public Record Office, S.P. 12/19/3. 

14The suggestion is based on these facts: at the time of Wood’s arrival in 
Geneva his wife’s name was given as Anne, whereas at his death it was Agnes; 
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force for Newhaven (Le Havre) in Normandy where he was appointed clerk to 
the council of war and captain with command of a hundred Surrey men under 
the captain general, Ambrose Dudley, earl of Warwick.1 This was a confidential 
post requiring, as Cecil noted, ‘a man of gravitie and credite above a servante, 
whose conversation and feloweship shall not be with the lighte sorte’.2 Most of 
the letters from the council at Newhaven to the privy council are in Wood’s 
hand,? and he himself sent a number of reports to Cecil in which he vigorously 
represented Warwick’s need of stronger support.4 At Newhaven Wood was 
again in the company of William Whittingham who held the position of ‘ principal 
preacher’ to the army.® 

Wood sailed to Newhaven with Warwick and returned with him after the 
evacuation. On landing at Portsmouth he was the first to report to Lord Robert 
Dudley on his brother’s sea-sickness and the state of his leg wound. He 
named his eldest son after Warwick and later bequeathed him a target which 
Warwick had given him for a memento.” Wood may have been in the service of 
the Dudleys before 1562. This is suggested by the indulgence with which both 
the brothers later addressed him® and by Leicester’s assumption that Wood 
would know what his religion had been ‘from my cradle’.® In this event, Wood 
may have introduced Whittingham to Warwick. He was later to claim that it was 
he who had procured the letter from Warwick to Lord Robert Dudley which led 
to Whittingham’s preferment to the deanery of Durham and that he had sub- 
sequently heard Warwick ‘once or twise complaine’ of Whittingham’s ingrati- 
tude. On the other hand Wood’s letters from Newhaven suggest that Cecil 
rather than the Dudleys may have been his original patron.1! He certainly had 
links with the Court before 1562. From Frankfort he had corresponded with 
Sir James Croft when Croft was a prisoner in the Tower, and soon after his 


in 1561 Wood petitioned Cecil for the wardship of the daughter of Bartholomew 
Pala, a leatherseller of Holborn, pleading his friendship with Pala’s widow; Pala 
at the time of his death had an unmarried sister, Agnes. (Wood’s will, P.C.C., 
16 Daughtrey; P.R.O., S.P. 12/19/3; will of Bartholomew Pala, P.C.C., 26 Loftes.) 

1Wood occurs on most of the extant lists for Newhaven as clerk to the council 
and captain. (P.R.O., S.P. 70/44/779, 45/895, 47/1082, 49/144, 58/790.) He gives 
details of his appointment to a captaincy in a letter to Cecil. (P.R.O., S.P. 
70/48/48.) 

*“Memoires touchinge thestablishment of the garrison’, P.R.O., S.P. 70/46/904. 

3P.R.O., S.P. 70, vols. 43-61 passim. 

4P.R.O., S.P. 70/44/771, 44/782, 45/823, 875, 46/946, 48/48, 53/491, 60/881. 
Wood suggested to both Cecil and Lord Robert Dudley that Sir James Croft 
should be appointed to assist Warwick. (S.P. 70/45/823.) 

5P.R.O., S.P. 70/49/144. 

Wood to Dudley, 31 July 1563, P.R.O., S.P. 12/29/54. 

*Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey. 

8See the correspondence printed below, pp. 11-16. 

*See p. 13 below. Wood’s second letter to Leicester in 1576 (see p. 19 below) 
contains evidence that Wood was in correspondence with him as early as 1560. 

10See Wood’s letter to Whittingham and its enclosure, pp. 6-9 below. This 
claim is doubtful. Warwick had the highest opinion of Whittingham as his letters 
from Newhaven show. (P.R.O., S.P. 70/45/840, 46/992, 47/1077, 57/683.) 

Wood told Cecil of Warwick: ‘A better naturall man dyd I never serve under.’ 
The phrase also suggests that Wood may have seen military service on some 
earlier occasion. (Wood to Cecil, 26 Nov. 1562, P.R.O., S.P. 70/45/875.) 

t2PIR OM) S170] 45/823. 
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return from Geneva he petitioned Cecil for a wardship and recalled his ‘humble 
dutie’ towards him.1 In March 1563 Warwick licensed Wood to return to 
London to attend to a lawsuit in which he was ‘ lyke to sustaine great hinderaunce’ 
from Lord Paget. He carried important despatches to the privy council and a 
warm testimonial from Warwick to Dudley and Cecil.2 Two months later 
Paget was dead.? Wood had by then returned to Newhaven where he remained 
until the evacuation in late July. By that time the plague had reduced the 
active strength of his company to twenty-five.* 

Wood returned to London,® where he may still have had_ business interests, 
but by 1570 he had settled as a farmer in Leicestershire. In June 1568 he lent 
£800 to the earl of Huntingdon on a security of 2,000 marks, a loan yielding 
an annual income of £80 derived from some of Huntingdon’s Leicestershire 
lands, which Wood settled on his unmarried daughters at his death nine years 
later. He purchased from a Mr. Henry Sekeford the lease of the demesne and 
manor-house of Groby, five miles from Leicester, and from Richard Martin, 
the goldsmith and warden of the Mint, the lease of the neighbouring farms of 
Stuarde Hayes and Whitemore Hayes.’ He lived at Groby for the last four years 
of his life and died there after a long illness in 1577.8 By then he ranked as a 
gentleman.® He seems to have served on the commission of the peace! and 


Wood to Cecil, 3 Aug. 1561, P.R.O., S.P. 12/19/3. 

2P.R.0., S.P. 70/53/4901, 54/523, 533, 641. 3D.N.B., s.v. Paget. 

*P.R.0O., S.P. 70/61/95'7. Cf. Wood to Cecil, 2 July 1563: ‘There was never a 
town so besieged that had such want of provysone, for here are not Ix able to 
serve.’ (S.P. 70/60/881.) 

5See letters on pp. 1-2, 24-5 below. 

®Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey; P.R.O., L.C. 4/191 (Recognisance 
Register), p. 41. I owe the second reference to M. Claire Cross, ‘The Career of 
Henry Hastings, Third Earl of Huntingdon, 1536-1595’ (unpublished Cambridge 
Ph.D. thesis, 1958), p. 393. Dr. Cross has shown (pp. 275-9) that most of Hun- 
tingdon’s creditors forced him to pay his debts without long delay, although he 
sought long-term loans from relations and friends. The fact that Wood regarded 
his loan to the earl as a permanent investment argues a friendly connexion between 
them. 

™Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey. The manor of Groby was leased from 
Sir Henry Grey,-later 1st Baron Grey of Groby, son of Lord John Grey and 
cousin of the duke of Suffolk. (John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester (1795-1815), iv. 633.) The farms of Stuarde Hayes and White- 
more Hayes seem to have been enclosed grazing-land, since Wood refers to White- 
more Hayes as ‘alias Salisburye Closes’ and speaks of ‘the whole stock of cattle’. 

8Wood’s will (P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey) was made on 16 July 1576 and proved on 
3 May 1577. See evidence of his illness in his correspondence. 

®Wood’s nephew Roger Dransfelde bequeathed to his cousin, Wood’s son 
Thomas, a gold ring ‘having his father’s armes graven in yt’. (Dransfelde’s will, 
P.C.C., 29 Bakon.) 

10Wood does not occur as a J.P. in any of the three extant lists for these years. 
(List c. Nov. 1573, P.R.O., S.P. 12/93 ii; liber pacis c. 1573/4, British Museum, 
MS. Egerton 2345; liber pacis June 1575, P.R.O., S.P. 12/104.) But in about 
1575 Nicholas Proctor petitioned Burghley that if his adversary Peach had a 
commission from the exchequer ‘to Justices in Leycestershere’ to value certain 
lands ‘that I also may be admitted to joyne in the same Commission Mr Frauncis 
Hastinges, Mr Frauncis Brown and Mr Thomas Woodd for indifferencie sake’. 
(P.R.O., S.P. 12/106/21.) 
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with another puritan justice, Francis Browne of Wistowe, to have attached 
himself to Francis Hastings, in his brother the earl of Huntingdon’s absence the 
dominant figure in the shire.t Hastings, Browne and the preacher Anthony Gilby 
were overseers of Wood’s will and Henry Killigrew, brother-in-law to Burghley 
and a radical puritan, was an executor.” 


III. Woop IN THE PURITAN MOVEMENT 


The letters published in this volume invest this versatile but otherwise obscure 
career with a significance which could hardly have been suspected from the 
formal curriculum vitae so far presented. They reveal that in Elizabeth’s reign 
Wood played an important réle in the small but effectively organized group of 
puritan activists who laboured to bring the English Reformation to what they 
conceived to be its logical conclusion. This movement® had its nucleus in the 
English colony at Geneva, a brotherhood not dissolved by the return of the 
exiles. In England Wood continued to exercise the functions of a ruling elder 
which had been his at Geneva: his concern was with the discovery of scandal and 
the exercise of corrective discipline in the cause of a godly reformation. His 
value to the movement lay in the access which he enjoyed to statesmen and 
courtiers of the stature of Cecil, Warwick, Leicester and Huntingdon; and in 
the unswerving puritan conscience which impelled him to threaten even them 
with the dire penalties of sin. 

An intolerant zeal for the Word of God and a sense of solemn responsibility 
for his friends and acquaintances drives Wood to fearless and often uncharitable 
intervention whenever any of them is detected, or even rumoured to be at fault. 
He typically subscribes himself ‘him that wisheth you well in the Lord’ and 
constantly reminds his correspondents that ‘this yow knowe is the expresse 
commandement of Christ’. In his letters to Leicestershire and Yorkshire 
country gentlemen we see him prying into disputes over landed property of a 
kind which furnished so much litigation in the sixteenth century, charging his 
correspondents with dereliction of trust and conspiracy to defraud. If Wood 
had no direct interest in such cases, they engaged his conscience and his concern 
was with the offence against the Law of God more than with any breach of the 
Common Law. ‘For if it be not good and just before God, it is not the lawe of 
the realme that will dischardge yow in his presence.’ 

If these were the only letters in the collection, we might dismiss Wood as a 
Mr. Zeal-of-the-Land Busy whose convictions are instructive of the social 
morality of early Calvinism. Yet the remainder of the correspondence is con- 
cerned exclusively with the national puritan cause of a ‘further Reformation’ 
and reveals Thomas Wood in the thick of a succession of critical episodes in the 


1Francis Hastings was dominant in Leicestershire during his brother’s pro- 
longed absences in the North in the 1570’s. (Cross, ‘Career of Huntingdon’, 
p. 251.) 

*Wood’s will, P.C.C., 16 Daughtrey. Wood left two sons, Ambrose and 
Thomas; four unmarried daughters, Debora, Judith, Susan and Elizabeth (all 
under age in 1576); and a fifth daughter Ann, married before 1576 to Ralph 
Hetherington. (Wills of Thomas Wood and Roger Dransfelde, P.C.C., 16 Daught- 
rey, 29 Bakon.) 

8P. Collinson, ‘The Puritan Classical Movement in the Reign of Elizabeth I’ 
(unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1957). 
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development of the movement: the struggle over the vestments in Cambridge 
in 1565 and in London in the following year; the ‘inquisition’ proceedings which 
endangered the early presbyterian movement in 1573; and the queen’s suppres- 
sion of the exercises of prophesying in 1576. In these crises, Wood pleads the 
cause of the puritan ministers with his patrons, exposes the agents or inspirers 
of reaction and threatens turncoats and backsliders with divine judgment and 
the social penalties of a general scandal. In so doing, he speaks for the general 
mind of ‘the godly’, as his correspondents seem to have understood very well. 
To Cecil he speaks of ‘the pitifull complaint of all the godly’ in London; 
Whittingham is told that his behaviour has been ‘no small offence to the Church 
of God’; Warwick and Leicester are informed of what ‘is commonly reported 
among the godly’. Although Wood assures Cecil that he has written ‘without 
advice or consent of any’ his very protestation is evidence of what might have 
been supposed to be the inspiration of all these letters. Leicester for one did 
not despise Wood’s capacity to damage or redeem his credit. It was not for the 
sake of one family retainer that he wrote fifteen hundred words in his own hand 
in justification of his religion at a time when he was at the height of his power 
but in poor health. 

Wood’s letters therefore provide an insight into that still mysterious sector of 
Elizabethan society, ‘the godly’. Re-examining his career from 1559, it begins 
to look as if all Wood’s movements were governed by the requirements of the 
godly cause. The Genevan émigrés were isolated almost as a distinct sect in the 
early Elizabethan Church both by the official disfavour which Knox and Good- 
man’s political teachings had brought upon them and their consequent failure 
to find promotion, and by the exercise of tight internal discipline.? In September 
1559, while those of ‘the flock’ who were already in London were concealing 
Goodman from the authorities, Wood, still in Geneva, was trying to pass on 
messages to him from Knox in Scotland.2 In 1562 Wood was only one of several 
disaffected Genevans who found at Newhaven a cave of Adullam where they 
could escape the restraint of the Prayer Book and enjoy Calvinist worship and 
discipline. Besides Whittingham, the preachers to the army included two other 
veterans of Knox’s congregation, William Kethe® and Augustin Bradbridge, 
also a French Calvinist, Jean Veron.6 After Bradbridge and Veron had left 
Newhaven, Warwick made repeated efforts to replace them with two more 
Geneva men, Percival Wiburn and Christopher Goodman himself.’ The centre 
of the Genevan brotherhood was always in London, where Wood returned in 
1563. From there he wrote to Anthony Gilby reporting that John Bodley and 
William Kethe ‘and all the rest be in helthe and pray for you’.® As late as 


1D.N.B., s.v. Leicester. 

2 Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 17-33. 

3,Seconde Parte of a Register, ii. 59; Knox, Works, vi. 78; cf. D.N.B., s.v. 
Goodman. 

4Evidence in ‘Orders proclaymed in Newhaven’ in Wood’s hand and Wood’s 
letter to Cecil on the subject (P.R.O., S.P. 70/44/782, 796); and Cecil’s corres- 
pondence with Cuthbert Vaughan and Whittingham on the order of public 
prayer used at Newhaven. (S.P. 70/47/1022, 1027.) 

5D.N.B., s.v. Kethe. 

SP.R.O., S.P. 70/47/1077, 49/144. 

7Warwick to Cecil, 17 Dec., 28 Dec. 1562, P.R.O., S.P. 70/46/992, 47/1077. 

8See p. 25 below. 
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1573 and with reference to London, Wood could speak of the staunchest 
puritans to Whittingham as ‘a remnant of your old acquaintance’.1 As younger 
men came to London from the universities—among them John Field and Thomas 
Wilcox, the authors of An Admonition to the Parliament—and as others were 
driven from their parishes for nonconformity, the little flock of Geneva provided 
a focus for the development of a presbyterian movement in partial separation 
from the established Church.? Wood collaborated with the new leaders, 
especially in the preparation of printed propaganda. It was probably he who 
brought Field into the circle of Warwick’s clients. In 1571 he sent a Latin 
MS. of Anthony Gilby’s authorship out of Leicestershire to Field in London, 
who at once took steps to have it translated and published.* In 1574, his son- 
in-law Ralph Hetherington acted as a messenger between Thomas Wilcox and 
Gilby.’ At about the same time, Wood himself seems to have been collecting 
the materials which were soon afterwards printed in A Brieff Discours off the 
Troubles Begonne at Franckford.* With Field, Wood moved in these years into 
the full-flown presbyterian position: abandoning Calvin’s distinction between 
‘godly bishops’ and wealthy, idle, ‘bastard bishops’, he embraced Beza’s doc- 
trine of the necessity of consistorial discipline as a mark of the true Church.’ 

By settling in Leicestershire, Wood retreated to one of the safest localities for a 
puritan in all England. This was the country of the puritan earl of Huntingdon, 
‘our good Earl’ to whom Wood had written on behalf of the nonconformists in 
1565.8 ‘Father’ Anthony Gilby, Huntingdon’s lecturer at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
had been Wood’s fellow-elder at Geneva and Wood had sponsored his daughter 
at her baptism.® Gilby had the standing almost of a bishop in Leicestershire 
and with Huntingdon’s authority imposed a moderate puritan uniformity.1° 
Furthermore, at Groby Wood was secure from the inconveniences of ordinary 
ecclesiastical surveillance. As a peculiar of the Court of Arches, Groby lay 
outside the bishop of Lincoln’s jurisdiction and headed a group of parishes 
which were subject to visitation only by a lay commissary appointed by the lord 
of the manor.4! In 1575 this official was William Stoughton, a civil lawyer of 
radical puritan views.1” 


1See p. 8 below. 

?Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 103-172; H. G. Owen, ‘The London 
Parish Clergy in the Reign of Elizabeth I’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 
1957), PP. 515-40. 

* Warwick was Field’s patron from about 1565. (Collinson, ‘Classical Move- 
ment’, p. 41, n. 3.) 

“Field to Gilby, 10 Jan. 1572, Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43 
(Baker 32), p. 447. 

5 Wilcox to Gilby, 2 Feb. 1574, ibid., p. 439. 

SP. Collinson, ‘The authorship of A Brieff Discours off the Troubles Begonne at 
Franckford’, Four. Eccles. Hist., ix (1958), 188-208. 

*See pp. 19, 21 below. 

8See p. 24 below. 

®Martin, p. 335. 

10M. Claire Cross, ‘Noble patronage in the Elizabethan Church’, The Historical 
Fournal, iii (1960), 1-16. 

11 Nichols, iv. 632. 

12 Ibid.; Simonds D’Ewes, Journals of the House of Commons (1682), p. 349; 
SMart Stoughton, An Assertion for True and Christian Church-policie (Middelburg, 
1604). 
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Wood was not cut off from London in Leicestershire.1 Indeed, he seems to 
have provided the link between the presbyterian organization in the capital and 
the strongly puritan country of the Midlands? and its three great patrons, 
Leicester, Warwick and Huntingdon. Enjoying the confidence of these noble- 
men and moving constantly among his friends, receiving and retailing reports, 
Thomas Wood makes it easier to understand how a handful of presbyterians 
made such a stir in Elizabethan society. 


IV. NOTES ON THE CORRESPONDENCE 


Woop To Sir WILLIAM CEcIL (29 Marcu 1566) aND CECIL TO 
Woop (31 Marcu 1566). 


These letters are a commentary on the first serious crisis experienced by the 
puritan movement in London. On 26 March 1566, the whole London clergy 
were called® before the ecclesiastical commissioners at Lambeth and required 
to conform to the Book of Common Prayer and the prescribed vestments in 
accordance with the ‘Advertisements’ prepared by Archbishop Parker on the 
queen’s orders.4 Thirty-seven ministers> who refused were suspended and 
threatened with ultimate deprivation, while the fruits of their benefices were 
sequestered. This was done less than three weeks before Easter, and Wood 
echoes a common complaint when he tells Cecil that in some parishes there are 
no clergy to read the service, let alone to preach. But Wood is concerned less 
with the suspension of beneficed clergy than with the silencing of most of the 
‘exercises of interpretacion of the scriptures’ or parish lectureships. It has 
been shown that there were at least nine lecturers employed in city parishes by 
1566 and that six or seven of them were among the nonconformists suspended 
on 26 March.? Wood is especially disturbed by the collapse of ‘a most frutfull 
and comfortable exercise named prophesying used once a week at St. Peter’s’ 
and by the threatened downfall of a daily lecture at St. Antholin’s. From his 
concern we can probably conclude that these two exercises were the main 
platform for Calvinist preaching in early Elizabethan London and the focal 
point of what was about to be singled out as a sectarian puritan faction. 


1See the evidence of letters to Thomas Cave and William Whittingham, pp. 4, 
6-8 below. : 

2Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, Appendix. Map 3 plots the distribution of 
puritan ministers in the Midlands and demonstrates the strength of the movement 
in S. Northants., S.E. Warws., N. Oxon. and Leics. 

3 According to Owen (p. 498), curates and lecturers were summoned as well as 
beneficed clergy. Probably the only clergy not called were those with no kind of 
regular employment in the London churches. 

The fullest accounts of the vestments controversy in London are in R. W. 
Dixon, History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction 
(Oxford, 1878-1902), vi. 89-124; and in Owen, pp. 486-514. 

5 According to Wood, thirty-six, but he is allowing for one dissenter who had 
been released from suspension after subscribing on 28 Mar. (Correspondence of 
Matthew Parker, ed. John Bruce (Parker Soc., 1853), p. 272.) 

8See Parker’s correspondence with Cecil in the three weeks after 26 Mar. 
(Parker Correspondence, pp. 269~79.) Parker and Bishop Grindal of London had 
warned Cecil before 26 Mar. that some churches would probably be left unserved. 
(Ibid., p. 268.) 

7Owen, pp. 375-7. 
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The St. Antholin’s lecture was the oldest of the endowed parish lectureships 
of London, and probably dated from the reign of Edward VI. From 1559 
provision had been made for three lecturers to preach in turn on six days a week 
at six in the morning, the people gathering to sing psalms after the Geneva 
fashion for an hour before the sermon. In 1566 the lecturers were Robert Crow- 
ley, rector of St. Peter-le-Poor and vicar of St. Giles, Cripplegate, John Gough, 
rector of St. Peter Cornhill and John Philpot, rector of St. Michael Cornhill 
and of Stepney.! Not only were all three suspended on 26 March, but in the 
weeks that followed they emerged as the ring-leaders of a well-organized 
movement of protest among the suspended London ministers.” 

The same group was probably responsible for maintaining the ‘ prophesying’ 
to which Wood alludes, which must have been held in either Crowley’s or 
Gough’s church. This prophesying was not a monthly conference of preachers 
on the Zwinglian pattern.? Although widely established in Elizabethan market- 
towns, there is no evidence that this institution was ever seen in London.* 
The St. Peter’s exercise was probably a form of congregational prophesying 
of the kind included (for example) in Jean 4 Lasco’s orders for the stranger 
churches of Edwardian London, and in the Forme of Prayers of the English 
exiles in Geneva, in which the congregation met weekly to discuss doctrine with 
its pastor. Assemblies of this kind were held in the foreign churches of 
Elizabethan London® which were envied by the puritans for their freedom to 
follow Reformed orders.” But Wood’s letter is the only known evidence for 
the existence of such a practice in the Church of England. It suggests that even 
before the events of March 1566 the London puritans may have been making 
covert use of the Forme of Prayers in some of their assemblies, as they certainly 
did later in the semi-sectarian meetings at Plumbers Hall and elsewhere.® 

It is not easy to know how far to credit the rumour that Cecil was chiefly 
responsible for the Lambeth proceedings of March 1566.9 Like the queen 
herself, Mr. Secretary refused to be openly associated with the archbishop’s 


10wen, pp. 370-5; The Diary of Henry Machyn, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 
Ixii, 1848), p. 212; ‘Stowe’s Memoranda’, Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, ed. 
James Gairdner (Camden Soc., n.s. xxviii, 1880), p. 139. In the early years of 
Charles I the society of ‘feoffees for the purchase of impropriations’ turned the 
St. Antholin’s lecture into a school for the training of puritan preachers to be 
placed outside London by the society. (Isabel M. Calder, Activities of the Puritan 
Faction of the Church of England, 1625-33 (1957), passim.) 

* Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 37-40; Owen, pp. 501-4. 

3Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 175-8; and pp. xvii-xviii below. 

4Archdeacon Mullins to Bishop Sandys (July 1576), B.M., Add. MS. 29546, 
fo. 54Vv. 

’Johannes a Lasco, Opera, ed. A. Kuyper (Amsterdam, 1866), ii. 101-2, 104-5; 
W. D. Maxwell, Fohn Knox’s Genevan Service Book, 1556 (Edinburgh, 1931), 
p. 104. 

®Nicolas Des Gallars, Forme de police ecclésiastique instituée & Londres en 
Véglise des Frangots (1561). A Latin version of these orders was in John Field’s 
possession. (B.M., Add. MS. 48096 (Yelverton 10s).) 

?Notebook of Thomas Earl, rector of St. Mildred, Breadchurch St., Cam- 
bridge Univ. Library, MS. Mm. tr. 29, fo. av. 

SAlbert Peel, The First Congregational Churches (Cambridge, 1920), p. 7. 

*Parker himself reported the rumour to Cecil on 12 Mar. (Parker Correspon- 
dence, pp. 262-3.) 
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efforts to impose uniformity and Parker repeatedly complained that he was not 
supported by Cecil and the council.1 Yet these complaints were perhaps 
sharpened by the knowledge of Cecil’s ultimate responsibility for the unpopular 
policy which Parker was forced to pursue. ‘ Your honour principally hath begun; 
it is for you to see that something be done.’? Cecil ignored Parker’s invitation 
to take his place with the ecclesiastical commissioners at Lambeth.® Yet there 
is evidence that it was the queen who had ordered Parker to proceed against the 
London clergy* and Wood may not be far from the mark when he accuses 
Cecil of having had a hand in that order. Nothing can be learned from Cecil’s 
mild but equivocal reply. He refutes Wood’s charges without commending the 
nonconformists, merely denying any intention ‘to have ether the ministery of 
the word or of sacraments empayred’. 


LETTERS FROM Woop TO Dr. Francis Cave, Esq., LL.D., AND 
THomas Cave, EsqQ., oF BAGRAVE, LEICESTERSHIRE, c. 1573.8 


The first of these three letters was written to Francis Cave of Bagrave, 
Leicestershire, a Doctor of Civil Laws and the fourth of the nine sons of Richard 
Cave of Stanford, Northamptonshire, by his second wife, Margaret Saxby. The 
remaining two were addressed to his son, Thomas Cave, who was knighted in 
1603. Both Francis and Thomas Cave were justices of the peace for Leicester- 
shire.’ The relationship between the Caves and the other persons named or 
referred to in these letters is best shown by the genealogical tree® appended on 
p. Xiv. 

The circumstances behind the correspondence seem to have been as follows: 
Francis Cave, having married the widow of Edmund Ashton, probably soon 
after 1542,° continued with his wife to enjoy the use of the greater part of 


1Dixon, vi. 44-102; Conyers Read, Lord Burghley and Queen Elizabeth (1960), 
pp. 111-12; Parker Correspondence, pp. 223-84. 

2 Ibid., p. 234. Cecil certainly drafted the letter from the queen to Parker which 
began the whole action. (Dixon, vi. 44n.) In conference with the bishops in 
Mar. 1565, Cecil ordered them to enforce conformity or suffer the consequences. 
(De Silva to Philip II, 12 Mar. 1565, Cal. S.P. Spanish, 1558-67, p. 406.) 

8Dixon, vi. 93-8. 

* Parker Correspondence, p. 277. 

5 Parker was careful to warn Cecil in advance of the action he proposed. His 
pessimistic warning of the likely consequences suggests some anxiety to protect 
himself before embarking on a policy imposed on him by secular authority. 
(Ibid., pp. 267-8.) 

6T am grateful to Miss Sybil Thorpe of the History of Parliament Trust for 
help in identifying the recipients and persons named in these letters and in 
establishing the relationship between them. 

7P.R.O., S.P. 12/104. 

®Compiled from Nichols, iii. 290; Visitation of Leicestershire, 1619 (Harleian 
Soc., ii, 1870), pp. 126-7; Visitations of Surrey (Harleian Soc., xliii, 1899), p. 68; 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, i (1868), 7; emendations ex inf. Miss Thorpe. 
Persons named in the letters are printed in capitals and both they and others 
referred to in the text are identified by *. 

9In June 1542 Cave was granted the wardship of Mary, the daughter of Edmund 
Ashton and his wife, Margaret Lisle. The daughter later married Wiat Wilde. 
(Ex inf. Miss Thorpe.) 
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certain woods in Cornwall which Wood alleges‘to be the lawful property of the 
heirs of Ashton’s elder brother, William Ashton. Cave was now making arrange- 
ments to sell the property and Wood protests on behalf of Richard Dilkes of 
Kirkby Mallory, the husband of Ashton’s daughter Elizabeth, who stands to 
inherit the property in his wife’s name in the probable event of his brother-in- 
law’s death.! The second letter, in reply to a retort from Thomas Cave, suggests 


Nicholas Ashton = Magdalene Warham, 
sister of Archbishop Warham 








| 
*William Ashton = daughter and heiress of 
. . . Lower of Polsecoth, 








Cornwall 
| 
*RICHARD = Elizabeth Ashton ?*. . . Ashton 
DILKES of son (d. without 
Kirkby Mallory, issue c. 1574?) 
Leics., Esq. 
John Lisle 
: | 
| 
Mary=... Colt of Thomas Lisle 
Lisle Essex of Surrey 
i 
*FRANCIS (2) = Margaret = (1) *Edmund 
Thomas CAVE of Lisle Ashton 
Colt Bagrave, 
Leics., LL.D.; 
d. 1584 
Te Mary = *WIAT WILDE 
Katherine = *THOMAS Ashton, 
Colt CAVE daughter and 
of Bagrave; heiress 
knighted 1603; 
d. 1607 


that Wood had made his allegations on insufficient evidence. The third letter 
apparently relates to a different dispute. Wood is here charging Thomas Cave 
with conspiring with his half-sister’s husband, Wiat Wilde, to defraud a certain 
Mr. Randoll. This was probably Robert Randoll, a Leicestershire man who 
married Margaret Perwich, the daughter of John Perwich of Lubbenham, 
Leicestershire. Perwich married one Elizabeth Wood,? so that Randoll may 
have been distantly related to Thomas Wood. 


1The genealogy of the Dilke family printed in Miscellanea Genealogica (i. 7) 
gives Elizabeth Ashton, Richard Dilkes’ wife, as the only daughter and heir of 
William Ashton. But Wood refers to Ashton’s ‘children’ and to Dilkes’ brother- 
in-law. Since Dilkes was granted a crest to his arms in 1574 (ibid., i. 9) and at this 
time quartered the Ashton arms with his own, it seems likely that William Ashton’s 
son and heir died without issue between the date of Wood’s letter and 1574. 

*The Visitations of Northamptonshire made in 1564 and 1615-18, ed. Walter C. 
Metcalfe (1887), p. 42. 
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Woop To RiIcHARD BEAUMONT, EsQ., OF WHITLEY, YORKSHIRE, 
12 DECEMBER 1573.1! 


The recipient of this letter was probably Richard Beaumont of Whitley in the 
West Riding, a member of the Yorkshire branch of the Leicestershire family 
of Beaumont and a justice of the peace. The letter concerns an alleged breach 
of trust committed by Beaumont as overseer of the will of the sister-in-law of 
Wood’s cousin and namesake. Beaumont, it was said, had deprived the heirs of 
the lease of a farm called ‘the Thorns’ in order to please his wife by giving it 
to her brother-in-law Robert Nettleton.? Shortly afterwards, Nettleton had 
been forced to leave the farm and to flee the country, whether for debt or some 
other cause such as recusancy is not clear. Wood had now discovered that 
his recently deceased cousin, Thomas Wood, a man of simple wits, had 
named Beaumont as his overseer, although Beaumont and his wife and Nettle- 
ton had in the past been in league to defraud him in some small business 
transactions. 


Woop TO WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, DEAN OF DURHAM, 15 
FEBRUARY 1574. 


This letter has been printed and discussed in the Fournal of Ecclesiastical 
History and it will be sufficient to repeat briefly the arguments extended there.? 

The presbyterian movement which was launched by Thomas Cartwright’s 
Cambridge lectures of 1570 and the publication of An Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment in 1572 at first enjoyed a relative immunity. But after July 1573 it was 
threatened by a demand for general subscription to the Prayer Book, enforced 
on the whole ministry* under pain of imprisonment by orders of the queen 
and privy council. Already under pressure, the movement was further em- 
barrassed by the coldness—as the extremists viewed it, the defection—of almost 
all the older puritan leaders, amongst them William Whittingham.® Wood’s 
letter reflects this emergency. Writing to Whittingham in the remoteness of 
Durham, he reports the events in London—confirming what we know from 
other sources*—and calls on him as he has done before, to repent of his 
backsliding. He encloses an old letter from Lord Robert Dudley to Warwick 
which shows that it was Warwick’s testimonial alone which had secured Whit- 
tingham his deanery and adds the acid comment that ‘if ever I did or thought 
yow harme, it was in procuring the lettre whereof this inclosed maketh 
mention’. 

More specifically, Wood asks Whittingham to send a document which with 


1JT again acknowledge Miss Thorpe’s assistance. 

2Richard Beaumont married Jane Pilkington, daughter of Arthur Pilkington 
of Bradley, York, Esq.; Robert Nettleton married her sister Anne. (Nichols, iii. 
662; Joseph Foster, Visitation of Yorkshire, 1584 (1875), p. 557.) 

3Collinson, ‘The authorship of A Brieff Discours’, ubi supra. 

4And in London on some lay men and women known to be puritans. See 
p. 6 below. 

5Details of Whittingham’s conformity are given in the notes to M. A. E. 
Green’s edition of the anonymous ‘Life of Mr. William Whittingham’, Camden 
Miscellany, vi (1871), 21-2. 

6Especially Thomas Wilcox’s letters to Anthony Gilby in Cambridge Univ. 
Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43 (Baker 32). 
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other Frankfort papers had been in his own possession until his departure from 
Geneva: Calvin’s letter of 25 January 1555 in which the the Reformer commented 
on the quarrel of the English congregation at Frankfort and condemned as 
‘popish dregs’ some parts of the 1552 Prayer Book which Whittingham had sent 
for his inspection. This, it was hoped, would invalidate the demand for sub- 
scription to the Book of 1559. Whether or not the letter was sent, within a few 
months it appeared in print in the context of A Brieff Discours off the Troubles 
Begonne at Franckford,! a tract which has been traditionally ascribed to Whit- 
tingham. The Brieff Discours told the story of the Knox and Cox disputes and 
of the later troubles at Frankfort by means of a tendentiously edited collection 
of original records. Its purpose was to prove that the puritan cause already had 
a long and reputable history, and it was printed at Heidelberg in 1574 as part 
of a co-ordinated literary apologia for English presbyterianism. 

It is difficult in the light of Wood’s letter to believe that Whittingham can have 
been the author of a work which clearly emanated from the ‘central committee’ 
of the presbyterian movement in London and which carried in its conclusion a 
round condemnation of conforming turncoats. If Wood’s letter is that referred 
to in antanonymous life of Whittingham as from ‘one that had bin with him at 
Geneva’, the dean of Durham retorted with a justification of his conformity 
from Calvin’s own teaching.” Although Whittingham later remembered some 
of his old Geneva friends in his will,? there is no evidence that he played any 
further part in the puritan movement. 

John Field was probably behind the publication of the Brieff Discours as of 
many other anonymous tracts which seem to bear the imprimatur of the pres- 
byterian organization. But the collector and editor of the documents which 
comprise the Brieff Discours may well have been Thomas Wood himself, in 
whose custody they apparently lay until the last exiles left Geneva. 


Woop’s CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EARLS OF LEICESTER AND 
WARWICK, 1576-7. 


This correspondence has to do with the events which led to the queen’s 
suppression of the public conferences of preachers known as ‘ prophesyings’.* 
In June 1576 the exercise of prophesying at Southam in the south of Warwick- 
shire, which Wood reckoned to be ‘undoubtedly and without exception . . . the 
best exercise in this realme’ had been put down by Bishop Bentham of Coventry 
and Lichfield and its moderators called before Archbishop Grindal, while the 


14 Brieff Discours off the Troubles Begonne at Franckford (1575), pp. XXXiili— 
xxxvi. Here the letter is acknowledged to be ‘faithfully translated owte off Latten 
by Maister Whittingham’, which suggests that the text may have been supplied 
by Whittingham in response to Wood’s request. The Latin text of Calvin’s 
letter was printed in Calvin’s Epistolae et Responsae (Amsterdam, 1667), p. 98, 
and is accessible in Laing’s edition of Knox’s Works, iv. 51-3. 

‘Life of Mr William Whittingham’, p. 22. 

3He left tokens to Christopher Goodman, Anthony Gilby, Gilby’s daughter 
who was his god-daughter and William Williams, Wood’s brother-in-law. Wood 
predeceased Whittingham. (Durham Wills and Inventories, ed. W. Greenwell 
(Surtees Soc., xxxviii, 1860), p. 17.) 

‘This account of the prophesyings and their suppression is drawn from my 
‘Classical Movement’, pp. 173-214. 
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justices who had supported it were discredited! This was followed by the 
queen’s command to Grindal to suppress all the prophesyings in his province, 
the archbishop’s courageous but ineffective rearguard action in their defence, 
and his own sequestration in June 1577 which opened the way for a general 
reaction against the reformist tendencies in the Church which the evangelical 
Grindal had encouraged.” 

To appreciate the despondency with which Wood faced the disappearance of 
the prophesyings, it must be understood that these market-town preaching 
exercises were probably the most effective means that had been found for 
propagating the Reformed religion in the rural areas of Elizabethan England. 
In some districts the bishops had been willing to enforce the attendance of the 
whole clergy, and to appoint as moderators over them the puritan preachers 
who in most cases were the initiators of the exercises. The unlearned ministers 
were indoctrinated and trained to be preachers by the performance of written 
tasks and later by taking their turn to speak in the assembly; while the whole 
company were subject to mutual ‘censure’ in private conferences following the 
public sermons which represented a reform of some importance in diocesan 
organization. In the Midlands, the prophesyings were linked together by 
travelling preachers, including Eusebius Paget, one of the Southam moderators, 
who went ‘from shire to shire, from exercise to exercise, . . . accompanyed, 
countenanced and backed’ by the puritan gentry.2 Here the bishops had 
largely lost control of the movement. Bishop Bentham claimed ignorance of 
the very existence of the Southam exercise,* which had been set up by the 
puritan rector, John Oxenbridge,® and licensed by the gentlemen on the local 


1Archbishop Grindal to Burghley, 10 June 1576, B.M., MS. Lansdowne 23, 
no. 4, fo. 7; and the evidence of these letters. 

2Grindal’s letter to the queen of 20 Dec. 1576 (The Remains of Edmund 
Grindal, ed. William Nicholson (Parker Soc., 1843), pp. 376-90 and transcribed 
(for example) in Ambrose Wood’s commonplace book), has become famous, but 
the investigations which the archbishop undertook before writing it deserve to be 
better known. On receipt of the queen’s order, he instructed all his suffragans to 
report on the conduct of the exercises in their dioceses. The bishops’ letters are 
extant (St. Paul’s Cathedral, Add. MS. VII; copies, B.M., Add. MS. 29546, 
fos. 40-56) and are mostly in favour of the continuance of the prophesyings 
subject to certain reforms and safeguards. Grindal accordingly drew up ‘Orders 
for reformation of abuses abowte the learned exercises and conferences emonge 
ministers of the churche’ (B.M., MS. Lansd. 109, no. 2, fos. 3 and 5) and prepared 
a learned defence of the exercises from the writings of the Church Fathers and 
Reformers (St. Paul’s Cathedral, Add. MS. VII, no. 140). The queen by her 
own letters to the bishops ordered the suppression of the prophesyings on 7 May 
1577 (John Strype, The History of the Life and Acts of Edmund Grindal (Oxford, 
1822), app. x, pp. 574-6) and Grindal’s sequestration followed in June. (D.N.B., 
s.v. Grindal.) 

3John Aylmer to Grindal, 28 Sept. 1576, B.M., Add. MS. 29546, fos. 56-7. 

4Bentham to Grindal, 16 July 1576, zbid., fo. 52. 

5John Oxenbridge (c. 1525-1618); student of Christ Church 1550, B.A. 1553, 
M.A. 1556, B.D. sup. 1572; rector of Southam (1572) and Llanynis in the diocese 
of Bangor (1560) livings worth together £56 17s. 4d. in 1575 ; a moderator of Thomas 
Lever’s prophesying at Coventry as well as at Southam in 1576; in trouble for 
nonconformity, 1576 and 1583-6; one of four preachers appointed by Bishop 
Overton of Coventry and Lichfield in 1584 to examine the ministry in Stafford- 
shire; active member of the puritan classical movement in the 1580’s and father- 
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ecclesiastical commission.1 Where the prophesyings were public, they were a 
demonstration of the strength of the Reformed faction in a sharply divided 
society, especially when the local justices attended, as at Southam. Their 
suppression was therefore, in Wood’s eyes, the greatest imaginable disgrace 
to the cause of the Gospel and an encouragement to its Catholic and irreligious 
enemies. 

The future of the prophesyings had been uncertain for at least two years 
before the incident of Southam. In March 1574 the queen instructed Parker to 
order their suppression, but his letters were countermanded by the privy council 
and widely ignored.? In the following year, the exercises throughout the 
diocese of Lincoln ‘by little and little’ ceased, after Elizabeth had conveyed her 
displeasure to Bishop Cooper through Sir Thomas Smith.? The bishops of 
Hereford and Gloucester took action against the exercises in their dioceses at 
the same time. Some months later, after both the judges of assize and some 
bishops had complained of irregularities in the prophesyings,® the queen was 
in particular ‘most greveously informed’ concerning the conduct of the preachers 
and gentlemen at Southam. The queen mentioned these reports to Leicester 
‘first of any’; Warwickshire was his country.6 But Grindal was informed of 
the queen’s complaints by Walsingham and Burghley as well as by Leicester.’ 
And several privy councillors made efforts to reform the remaining exercises 
and so save them from the queen’s displeasure.® 

All that the puritans knew of these delicate negotiations was a bunch of tales 
amounting to the persistent rumour that the overthrow of the Southam 
prophesying was the earl of Leicester’s ‘only deed’. As Wood represents them 
to Leicester and his brother, they were bewildered and scandalized. Small 
wonder: they had counted Leicester to be their ‘earnest favourer’ and a noted 
patron of the prophesyings which he now seemed bent to overthrow. To add to 
the disillusionment of the godly, there were current ‘other verie common brutes, 


in-law of the leader of the movement in Oxford, Edward Gellibrand; ‘eruditus sed 
scismaticus’ in a clergy return of 1592; in danger for not subscribing in 1605 when 
he described himself as ‘nearly fourscore years old’; apparently preaching in 
Coventry in 1609; at the time of his death in 1618 ‘preacher in Coventry, late 
minister of Southam, Co. Warwick’; grandfather of John Oxenbridge, celebrated 
puritan divine. (Seconde Parte of a Register, ii. 174; Lambeth Palace MS. Carta 
Miscellanea xiii (2), 32, 49; B.M., MS. Stowe 570, fo. 97v, Add. MS. 29546, 
fo. 51v, MS. Eg. 1693, fo. 118; Benjamin Brook, Lives of the Puritans (1813), iii. 
510; P.R.O., Star Chamber 5/A/49; Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., xvii. 
618; Thomas Sharp, Illustrative Papers on the History and Antiquities of the City 
of Coventry (Birmingham, 1871), p. 136; P.C.C. Wills, 65 Meade; D.N.B., s.v. 
John Oxenbridge (the younger).) 

*'This is inferred from Wood’s reference to the ‘orders . . . which they receaved 
from the High Commissioners’. It is unlikely that the High Commission in 
London could have been meant. 

* Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 201-7. 

°Cooper to Grindal, 22 July 1576, B.M., Add. MS. 29546, fos. 41v—42v. 

“Bp. Scory to Grindal, 18 July 1576, ibid., fos. 52v-53v; Bp. Cheyney to 
Grindal, 16 Sept. 1576, ibid., fo. 56r. 

® Remains of Edmund Grindal, p. 471. 

8See p. 14 below. 

"Grindal to Burghley, 10 June 1576, B.M., MS. Lansd. 23, no. 4, fo. 7. 

8See p. 11 below. 
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verie dishonorable and ungodly’ touching Leicester’s life, which Wood will not 
commit to writing. There can be little doubt of the nature of these rumours. 
They referred to Leicester’s ‘straying loves’! and perhaps implicated Lettice 
Knollys, the wife of Walter Devereux, earl of Essex.? Leicester’s earlier 
liaison with Lady Douglas Sheffield was probably broken off by this time. In 
1578 Leicester was to marry Lettice Knollys, whose first husband died in Ireland 
on 22 September 15'776—seven weeks after Wood’s cryptic reference to rumours 
of Leicester’s ‘ungodly life’. Leycesters Commonwealth,* besides perpetuating 
the ill-founded report that Leicester’s agents had poisoned Essex, asserted that 
there had been an adulterous association between Leicester and Lettice during 
her husband’s absence.5 A later tradition set the scene at Sir George Digby’s 
house at Coleshill, twelve miles from Kenilworth where Leicester gave a famous 
entertainment for the queen in July 1575.6 Lettice was probably present at the 
‘princely pleasures’,’? but then so were most people and there is no evidence 
of intimacy in her relations with Leicester before Essex’s death.* But the 
rumours which Wood hints at must strengthen the charges of Leycesters Com- 
monwealth, especially since Wood had intended to ‘declare them particularly’ to 
Leicester at Kenilworth in 1575 ‘if oportunity had served’. It is noteworthy 
that both Leicester and his brother seem aware of the nature of Wood’s insinua- 
tions and that neither of them simply denies them. Warwick hopes that he will 
find them false, ‘although I must needs confesse we be all flesh and blood and 
fraill of nature, therefore to be reformed’. Leicester confesses to being ‘a 
sinner and flesh and blood as others be. And beside, I stand on the topp of the 
hill, where I knowe the smallest slipp semeth a fall. But I will not excuse my 
self; I may fall many wayes and have more witnesses thereof then many others 


who perhapps be no saintes nether, yet their faults lesse noted though somewayes 
greater then myne.’ 


1W. Camden, Annales, or the history of the most renowned and victorious 
princesse, Elizabeth (3rd edn., 1635), p. 191. 

2 Although if any credit is to be given to Leycesters Commonwealth Leicester 
was involved with many other ‘such peeces of pleasure’ besides Douglas Sheffield 
and Lettice Knollys. (Copie of a leter, pp. 38-9; Leycesters Common-wealth (1641), 
p. 71, marginal note.) 

3Read, ‘Letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester,’ ubi supra; cf. Sir Sidney Lee 
in the D.N.B., s.v: Leicester and Walter Devereux, earl of Essex. 

4The copie of a leter, wryten by a master of arte of Cambrige ... concerning... 
the Erle of Leycester and his friendes in England, printed, probably in Antwerp, 
in 1584; for long erroneously ascribed to Robert Parsons; attributed by Pollen 
(Catholic Encyclopedia) and Leo Hicks (Studies, xlvi (1957), 91-105) to Charles 
Arundell; reprinted in 1641 under the title Leycesters Common-wealth and by 
F. J. Burgoyne, 1904. 

5Copie of a leter, pp. 19, 28-9. 

8 Leycesters Commonwealth, p. 71, marginal note. 

7Walter Bourchier-Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Devereux Earls of Essex 
(1853); 1: 1285) 131-2. 

8Read, ‘Letter from Robert, Earl of Leicester’, ubi supra, pp. 20-1; D.N.B., 
s.v. Essex. The only piece of evidence, and that inferential, seems to be Leicester’s 
anxiety to hasten Essex’s return to Ireland in Mar. 1576, reported by Edward 
Waterhouse to Sir Henry Sidney. (Bourchier-Devereux, p. 131.) Richard Bagwell 
on the other hand thought that the facts ‘tally very well with the common report 
that [Leicester] kept the Earl in Ireland while he made love to the Countess.’ 
(Ireland under the Tudors (1885), ii. 327.) 
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The rumours current in the summer of 1576 might have disposed the puritans 
to agree with Leicester’s defamer that ‘beinge in dede of no religion’ he had 
‘learned of his Mr Machvell to make a use of all religions’, first emboldening 
the puritans against the bishops and then deserting them, ‘soferinge the bishops 
to comitt them to prison’ and yet ‘streight tellinge the puritanes hee wilbe a 
meane to bringe Reformation and Discipline in the Church’. The apparent 
ambivalence of Leicester’s religious position, exploited so skilfully in Leycesters 
Commonwealth, has clung to him ever since. Both by his immediate posterity? 
and by modern historians? Leicester has been recognized as the ‘Cherisher 
and Patron-General”* of the Elizabethan puritans but it has been generally 
supposed that his sympathy for the movement was devoid of religious conviction 
and assumed in mid-career for reasons of policy and self-interest. Robert 
Naunton, for example, thought him ‘no good man’, although for his letters and 
writings he ‘never yet saw a style or phrase more seemingly religious, and fuller 
of the streams of devotion, and were they not sincere, I doubt much of his well- 
being, and I may fear that he was too well seen in the aphorisms and principles 
of Nicholas the Florentine, and in the reaches of Caesar Borgia’.? Conyers 
Read has succinctly stated the modern opinion: ‘ Leicester identified himself with 
the Puritans. But Leicester was for Leicester." Whether or not this will 
serve as an assessment of Leicester’s character, there is a danger that it may 
divert attention from the attitudes and policies which he publicly adopted in 
matters of religion. These need have had little connexion with whatever 
religious element there may or may not have been in Leicester’s personality’ 
and they deserve a more serious examination than they have hitherto received,® 
as Miss Rosenberg’s recent study of Leicester’s literary patronage has already 
shown.® If Leicester exercised his ecclesiastical patronage and influence in the 
interest of the puritan party, that alone must have had a perceptible influence on 
the character of the Elizabethan Church. There is need to scrutinize Leicester’s 
connexion with puritanism more closely and to attempt a definition of how far 
it went and for what motives. 


1A MS. redaction of Leycesters Commonwealth in P.R.O., S.P. 15/28/113. 

*See for example Izaak Walton in his Life of Mr. Richard Hooker (1670), p. 45. 

3A. F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism (Cam- 
bridge, 1925), p. 266; J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581 
(1952), p. 292. 

4Walton, p. 39. 

5 Fragmenta Regalia, in Memoirs of Robert Cary (Edinburgh, 1808), pp. 205-6. 
Cf. the views of John Harington, A Briefe View of the State of the Church of 
England (1653), p. 203. Lily B. Campbell has discussed the literary treatment of 
Leicester as the type of the English Machiavellian man. (Shakespeare’s ‘ His- 
tories’, Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy (San Marino, 1947), pp. 326-32.) 

*Read, Burghley, p. 237. Cf. the views of Sir Sidney Lee in the D.N.B., s.v. 
Leicester, and M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), p. 191. 

“His father, the rapacious Northumberland, was lauded by Bishop Hooper as 
‘that most faithful and intrepid soldier of Christ’. (Original Letters relative to the 
English Reformation, ed. H. Robertson (Parker Soc., 1846-7), i. 82.) 

*Few would now be prepared to state as categorically as Sir Sidney Lee that ‘the 
general policy of Elizabeth was unaffected by [Leicester]’. (D.N.B., s.v. Leicester.) 

*Eleanor Rosenberg, Leicester, Patron of Letters (New York, 1955). See 
especially chapters 6 and 7 which examine Leicester’s patronage of puritan and 
anti-Catholic writers and represent him as a serious-minded patriot. 
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Leicester’s response to Wood’s challenge is therefore of the greatest value, for 
in his letter he claims, with at least partial sincerity, to lay open his heart and 
mind on the religious question: ‘Therefore for my religion I tell yow how it is.’ 
His confession clarifies some of the apparent inconsistencies of his religious 
position and may be used to interpret other available evidence. 

The letter is a reminder—as much for the modern student as for Leicester’s 
puritan friends—of the extent of the ecclesiastical influence which he had 
exercised from the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign:1 ‘Looke of all the bishops 
that can be supposed that I have commended to that dignity since my creditt 
any way served. ... Looke of all the deanes . . . Looke into the University of 
Oxford lykewise whereof I am Chancelor.’? In these matters Leicester was in- 
deed no lightweight. Of the first generation of Elizabethan bishops, at least six— 
Thomas Young of York, Edmund Grindal of London,* Edwin Sandys of Wor- 
cester,> Robert Horne of Winchester,? Edmund Scambler of Peterborough’ 


1John Aylmer wrote to Dudley on 12 Aug. 1559: ‘Good my Lord if the Deanery 
of Winchester be not already swallowed up, lett me amonge the rest of the small 
fishes have a snatche at the baite: if yt be gone, I besech your good Lordship 
cast a hooke for the Deanrie of Durham that when Mr Hoorn is spedd of a bishopp- 
rick I maie have that to serve God, my cuntrie and the Queene’s Majestie in.’ 
(B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fo. 172.) 

2Cf. Leycesters Commonwealth: ‘He that disposeth at his wil the Ecclesiastical 
livinges of the Realm, maketh Bisshopes none, but such as wil do reason, or of his 
chapleines whome he listeth.’ (Copie of a leter, pp. 68-9.) 

?While still bishop of St. David’s, Young used Dudley’s mediation in a suit 
for the restoration of his temporalities. (P.R.O., S.P. 12/11/38.) In 1566, the 
Spanish ambassador reported that Young was ‘a great friend of Lord Robert.’ 
(Cal. S.P. Spanish, 1558-67, p. 553.) In 1565 Young conferred on Leicester the 
high stewardship and Mastership of the Game of the archbishopric at an annual 
fee of £40. (Information from the De L’Isle and Dudley papers at Longleat, 
kindly supplied to me by Miss Carolyn Merion.) Young leased to Leicester 
the manor of Southwell. (B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fo. 207.) Wood reminded 
Leicester that Young’s promotion was ‘your Lordship’s doing’. (See p. 19 
below.) 

4 Among several letters which establish the connexion, see Grindal to Leicester, 
19 Jan. 1571 (as bishop of London) and 16 July 1571 (as archbishop of York), 
B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fos. 239-40, 242. 

5Sandys to Dudley, 14 Apr. 1560: ‘I thank you for commending me to your 
frends . . . and pray you to maintaine my honest and right cause as hitherto ye 
have done.’ (De L’Isle and Dudley papers (Baskerville transcripts deposited with 
the National Registry of Archives), i. 139.) On 20 July 1566 Sandys wrote: ‘ Your 
Lordship nedith not to be a sueter unto me in reasonable and lawfull thinges, but 
rather to commande me.’ (B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fo. 185.) 

®Wood regarded Horne as one of Leicester’s bishops. (See p. 20 below.) In 
1568 Horne promised an advowson to one of Leicester’s chaplains. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Pepys MSS., p. 136.) In 1575 he granted him a rent-charge of £100 
per annum. (Information from the De L’Isle and Dudley papers which I owe to 
Miss Merion.) This was still a charge on the revenues of the diocese in 1587. 
(John Strype, Annals of the Reformation (Oxford, 1824), III. ii. 263.) 

?There is evidence of Scambler’s dependence on Leicester in a number of 
letters between them. (Magdalene College, Pepys Library, MS. ‘Papers of State’, 
ii. 389-90, 647-8; De L’Isle and Dudley papers (Baskerville transcripts), ii. 160; 
P.R.O., S.P. 12/24/52 (2); B.M., MS. Harley 677, fos. 37-8.) 
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and James Pilkington of Durham!—seem to have owed their preferment 
at least partly to his influence. In 1569 Archbishop Parker informed Lei- 
cester before Cecil of his nominations for the vacant sees, and six years later felt 
bound to explain even to Burghley that his choice of a right-wing candidate for 
the bishopric of Norwich was not motivated by ‘anye displeasure that I beare 
to my Lord of Leicester’s chapleins’.2 Leicester probably had a share in 
Grindal’s ascent through York to Canterbury, and in Sandys’ appointment to 
London. Thomas Cooper of Lincoln and later of Winchester,* William 
Chaderton of Chester> and William Overton of Coventry and Lichfield® 
were his chaplains. John Bullingham of Gloucester was his sworn man.’ As 
for deans, Leicester helped to promote Thomas Sampson to Christ Church, 
Oxford,’ William Whittingham to Durham,® and, in later years, Ralph 
Griffin to Lincoln,!° Matthew Hutton to York" and his chaplain Tobie 
Matthew to Durham.” At Leicester’s suit George Gardiner was preferred in 
rapid succession to both the archdeaconry and the deanery of Norwich and to 
be the queen’s chaplain.!*> With the exception of Young and Bullingham, all 
these men were Calvinists of a moderate puritan churchmanship and almost all 
of them had been exiles in Mary’s reign.1* Leicester was partly responsible for 
the ascendancy of radical Protestantism among the higher clergy in the first half 


1Pilkington’s appeal to Leicester of 25 Oct. 1565 on behalf of the noncon- 
formists argues that he regarded him as his patron. (James Pilkington, Works 
(Parker Soc., 1842), pp. 658-62.) For a discussion of the interests of the Dudleys 
in the bishopric of Durham and its wealth, see H. R. Trevor-Roper, ‘ The bishopric 
of Durham and the capitalist reformation’, Durham Univ. Four., xxxviii (1945), 
45-58. 

* Parker Correspondence, pp. 350, 477-8. 

3’Sandys as bishop of London gave Leicester the stewardship of his lands at 
an annual fee of £10. (Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorialls of State (1746), i. 45.) 

*Rosenberg, pp. 124-8. 

5Francis Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (1732-35), I. iii. 3-4. 

SOn 22 May 1571 Overton described himself to Leicester as ‘your own 
chapleyne, or at least wise the Queen’s Majestie’s chapleyn by your only meanes 
put and preferred unto her.’ (De L’Isle and Dudley papers (Baskerville transcripts), 
i. 237.) Cf. the status of George Gardiner, dean of Norwich, referred to below.) 
Leicester held the Mastership of the Game in the bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield. (Collins, i. 45.) 

7P.R.O., Star Chamber 5 W 48/24. I am indebted for this reference to Miss 
N. M. Fuidge. 

8Strype, Annals, I. ii. 148-9. 

®See p. 9 below. 

10 Collins, i. 45-6. 

4B.M. Add. MS. 33207, fo. 1; The Correspondence of Dr. Matthew Hutton 
(Surtees Soc., 1843), p. 71. 

12Harington, p. 204; Strype, Annals, III. i. 682. 

Leicester to Bp. Parkhurst of Norwich, 4 Dec. 1573, Cambridge Univ. 
Library, MS. Ee. 11. 34, no. 178, fo. 143; Strype, Annals, II. i. 443. Two months 
after Gardiner’s installation, the high stewardship of the deanery was conferred on 
Leicester. (Extracts from the Two Earliest Minute-Books of the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich Cathedral, 1566-1849, ed. J. F. Williams and B. Cozens-Hardy (Norfolk 
Record Soc., 1953), pp. 19, 31.) 

‘4Edmund Scambler had remained in England, but as minister to a secret 
Protestant congregation. (D.N.B., s.v. Scambler.) 
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of Elizabeth’s reign, while the conservative reaction which set in after about 
1580 was not unconnected with the decline of his influence. Most of the other 
prominent churchmen whom Leicester is known to have befriended were of 
the moderate puritan party. William Fulke, leader of the nonconformists in 
St. John’s College in 1565 and later Master of Pembroke,! Robert Some, 
Master of Peterhouse,? Edmund Lillie, Master of Balliol,3 and John Still, 
archdeacon of Sudbury and later bishop of Bath and Wells* were all his 
chaplains. James Calfhill,> Laurence Humphrey, President of Magdalen® and 
John Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford,’ all looked upon 
Leicester as their friend at Court. 

The consistent pattern of this patronage corresponds closely to Leicester’s 
confession of his religion. He points to his long record of service to the Reformed 
religion and its preachers, but he condemns the schismatic tendencies of Wood’s 
faction, denies that he is ‘fantastically perswaded’ in religion, and finds himself 
well satisfied with what is already established in ‘this Universall Church of 
England.’ He admits his moral failings, but professes that he has always held 
the Protestant faith in sincerity.8 ‘I take Almighty God to my record, I never 
altered my mind or thought from my youth touching my religion, and yow knowe 
I was ever from my cradle brought up in it.’ 

While a specious facility is detectable in Leicester’s professions of faith,® 
there is no reason to doubt that the son of Northumberland had always been 
formally a Protestant. The Dudleys were allied by close ties of interrelationship 
to a group of families—Grey, Russel, Sidney, Hastings—whose fortunes were 
identified with the Reformation. Leicester’s alleged instability in religion! in 
the early years of Elizabeth’s reign appeared mainly in the field of state policy, 
where admittedly it is hard to find any consistency, unless in his ambition to 
marry the queen." In domestic affairs of the Church, he seems to have been 


1Rosenberg, pp. 40-2; H. C. Porter, Reformation and Reaction in Tudor 
Cambridge (Cambridge, 1958), p. 135. 

2M. Some laid open in his coulers (1589), p. 1. 

3P.R.O., S.P. 15/25/119, fo. 28av. 

“Still to Leicester, 20 Feb. 1577, B.M., MS. Cotton Titus B. vii, fo. 42; 
Gabriel Harvey to Leicester, 24 Apr. 1579, De L’Isle and Dudley papers (Basker- 
ville transcripts), ii. 207. 

5 Calfhill to Cecil, Feb. 1570, B.M., MS. Lansd. 12, no. 38, fo. 88. 

®Rosenberg, pp. 260-3. "Ibid., pp. 240-1. 

8 Cf. his letter to Lady Douglas Sheffield: ‘For albeyt I have byn and yet am a 
man frayll, yet am I not voyd of conscience toward God... .”? (Huntington Library 
Bull., ix. 24.) 

®See a letter to Lord North (who according to Leycesters Commonwealth was 
responsible for drawing Leicester into the puritan faction): ‘But yet I trust we do 
take the handy worke of the Lord as we ought, even as his crosse and punyshment 
for our synnes, for so and xx tymes more, yf yt may be, have we deserved.’ (Bod- 
leian Library, MS. Douce 393, fo. 24.) North reported that Leicester ‘did sundry 
times by many good and godlie speeches both acknowledge and also humbly 
thank the Lord God for his infinite mercy and goodness, still devising and studying 
how he might walk in those ways that might be most pleasing to his mercifull 
God.’ (Frances Bushby, Three Men of the Tudor Time (1911), pp. 91-2.) 

10Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth (1955), p. 264. 

11]bid., p. 303. Even so, Sir Sidney Lee in the D.N.B. made too much of 
Leicester’s attempts to persuade De Quadra in 1561 and De Silva in 1564 that he 
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always known for a Protestant.1 At the outset he was presented with a plea 
for the preferment of twenty-eight of the most forward Protestant divines? 
which based itself on their utter rejection of ‘Antichriste and al his Romishe 
rags’.3 In the early fifteen-sixties he took a ‘special care’ of Jewel’s defence of 
his Apologie for the Anglican settlement against Harding. What is more, he 
lent his name to a succession of Calvinist tracts, whose authors acknowledged 
his favour and generosity and even brandished his device of the bear and ragged 
staff on the title page.® Thomas Lever testified in 1565 that ‘heretofore I and 
mani others have bi your meanes had quietnes, libertie and comfort to preach 
the Gospel of Christ’.6 When the Church divided on the issue of the vest- 
ments, the puritans addressed themselves to Leicester and based their hopes 
mainly on him,’ not apparently in vain.8 While Archbishop Parker was 


was in favour of a league with Spain and the restoration of Catholicism. In 1571, 
a common enmity towards Cecil drew Leicester into alliance with Norfolk and the 
dissident Catholic earls, but this was as short-lived as the circumstances which 
dictated it. (Read, Cecil, pp. 431-68.) 

1Except in the pages of Leycesters Commonwealth, where it is stated that ‘for 
his gaine’ Leicester was for some years the ‘secret friend’ of the papists against 
the Protestants, until persuaded by Lord North to ‘step over’ to the puritans. 
(Copie of a leter, p. 15.) 

2 All but seven on the list had been exiles, nine of them at Geneva. In order, 
those named are: Miles Coverdale, William Turner, Richard Alvey, John Foxe, 
(John, Ralph or Thomas) Lever, Thomas Sampson, William Whittingham, 
Laurence Humphrey, Anthony Gilby, Thomas Cole, Adam Halliday, Robert 
Crowley, Mr. Buskit, Percival Wiburn, Thomas Horton, John Philpot, Walter 
Austin, William Cole, (James or Leonard) Pilkington, Edmund Allen, Thomas 
Hancock, Richard Harvel, Richard Tremayne, Mr. Courthop, Mr. Stanton 
(John Staunton ?), John Gough, Arthur Saule and Mr. Reth. 

3’ Magdalene College, Pepys Library, MS. ‘Papers of State’, ii. 701. 

4Jewel to Leicester, 30 Jan. 1565, printed John Whitgift, Works (Parker Soc., 
1853), iii. 624. 

5In 1561 Jean Veron (later a preacher to the army at Newhaven) dedicated to 
Dudley A Moste Necessary Treatise of Free Wil, addressing him as ‘ the Mecenas and 
patron of all godlye learninge and true religion’; in 1562 the translator of The 
Lawes and Statutes of Geneva (probably Robert Fills) dedicated his work to Dudley, 
testifying to his ‘zeal . . . to the advancement of God’s glorye in this realme, and 
the singuler gentilnes and favour that you usually shewe to the furtherers thereof.’ 
In 1564, Leicester received the translation of Peter Martyr Vermigli’s commentary 
on Judges; in 1565 The Firste Parte of the Christian Instruction, a Swiss catechism 
of Calvinist inspiration; and in 1566 an anti-Roman treatise by John Bartlett. The 
last two books carried Leicester’s device. (Rosenberg, pp. 202-12.) 

®John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), iii. 138. 

7 James Pilkington, the bishop of Durham, Whittingham, the dean and Thomas 
Lever, the Master of Sherborne Hospital, Durham, all defended the nonconformist 
position in letters to Leicester. (Pilkington, Works, pp. 658-62; Strype, Parker, 
ili. 76-84, 138-41.) Whittingham’s letter was still in circulation among the puritans 
nearly ten years later. (See p. 7 below.) Parker warned Cecil of a rumour current 
among the puritans that Leicester would persuade the queen to withdraw the 
demand for conformity ‘and this thinge is nowe done in his absence’. (Parker 
Correspondence, pp. 237-8.) 

*In a second letter, Bp. Pilkington reminded Leicester that ‘you did put 
yourself betwixt and helped to stay the displeasure conceived and intended’. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Pepys MSS., pp. 42-3.) 
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striving to reduce Thomas Sampson and Laurence Humphrey to conformity, 
Leicester was putting both of them up to preach at Paul’s Cross.! Wood later 
acknowledged that ‘in the begining of Mr Sampson’s and Mr Goodman’s 
first truble’ Leicester was ‘theire chiefest and in manner their only patrone’.? 
In 1571 Leicester undertook ‘earnest travell’ with Archbishop Parker on behalf 
of the Genevan outcast Christopher Goodman and incurred the queen’s dis- 
pleasure as a result.5 Yet in the following year, he persuaded Bishop Downham 
of Chester to install Goodman as archdeacon of Richmond and promised to 
shield the bishop from the queen’s anger.* 

Nevertheless, it was only after the readjustments in the pattern of domestic 
and external politics which took place between 1569 and 15725 that Leicester’s 
public image became thoroughly infused with progressive Protestantism. The 
eclipse of the conservative opposition to Cecil and changes in England’s relations 
with France and Spain both seem to have influenced him in this direction. The 
turning-point probably came with the abortive Anjou marriage project of 1571. 
Leicester seems at first to have favoured a marriage between Elizabeth and 
Anjou, but later to have attempted to frustrate it by exploiting the difficulty of 
religion.6 Whether he thought in sincerity that the proposed marriage en- 
dangered the Protestant establishment or only that it threatened his own in- 
fluence with the queen, he praised Elizabeth’s determination not to allow Anjou 
the practice of his religion and acted as ‘the chief prompter of her conscience in 
the matter’.’ In the following year he adopted the same attitude towards the 
proposal that Elizabeth should marry Catherine de Médici’s younger son, the 
Duc d’Alengon. On 7 July 1572 he reported to Robert Beale, Walsingham’s 


secretary in Paris, that Alengon meant to stick to his religion and concluded with 
palpable complacency: 


And so wyll the matter breake of I suppose. And so must we pray to the Almighty 
to protect and defend us, who only hath hetherto so done and without whose only 
hand we are lyke to fall, having as yt were all the great princes of the world uppon 
us and at this day no aliaunce at all with anyone. But better ys yt to trust in God 
than in man and yf we do lose our frendes and neyghbours for his cause with a 


synceare hart, then ys no doubt but he wyll as he ys able myghtyly defend us 
against all his enymyes.® 


Walsingham could now assume that Leicester shared his own theological 
conception of what English foreign policy should be. In commenting on both 
French and Dutch affairs at about this time, he advocated his policies to Burghley 
in terms of political expediency, but to Leicester ‘in respect of the spiritual 
fruits that thereby may ensue’.? Henceforth Leicester was always one with the 
closely-interrelated group of zealous Protestants in the Court and the council 


1Dixon, vi. 59; Strype, Parker, ii. 164. 

2See p. 19 below. 

3Goodman to Leicester, 28 July 1571, B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fos. 246-7. 

4Downham to Leicester, 31 Mar. 1572, ibid., fos. 268-9. 

5 Accounts in Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of 
Queen Elizabeth (Oxford, 1925), i. 59-262; Cecil, pp. 431-68; Burghley, pp. 17-108. 

®Read, Walsingham, i. 110-46. 

PLO 28' 

8Leicester to Beale, 7 July 1572, B.M., MS. Eg. 1693, fo. 9. 

®Read, Walsingham, ii. 142-5; Burghley, p. 75. 
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who equated the safety of the realm with the cause of the Gospel and favoured 
preventive measures against a supposed international Catholic conspiracy.* 
If Walsingham was its intellectual inspiration, Leicester was the greatest courtier 
of the group, so that in Leycesters Commonwealth the whole faction could be 
represented as ‘the Erle of Leycester and his friendes in England’. ‘When 
the Earl of Leicester lived’ remembered a puritan writer at the end of the reign, 
‘it went for currant that all Papists were traitors in action or affection’. 

Within England, Leicester’s great influence continued to be exerted in the 
interests of the Reformed sector of the Church. He protected the prophesyings, 
subsidized preachers, and when in the country appeared at the preaching 
exercises, publicly lending his credit to the godly cause. When the queen and 
Parker attempted to enforce the uniform use of wafer bread in the communion 
service,® provoking religious disorders in some counties, Leicester represented 
the grievances of the radical Protestants to the queen and obtained the rescinding 
of the order.® Leicester was probably more responsible than any of his col- 
leagues for the favour which the privy council almost habitually showed to 
puritan preachers in the fifteen-seventies and early fifteen-eighties. 

Such actions won Leicester the firm friendship of the radical Protestant 
gentry and corporations, especially in the Midlands and East Anglia. Even in 
North Wales he was told that the expense of planting preachers would be more 
than repaid by the credit which would redound to his name.’ King’s Lynn 
and Yarmouth both elected him as their high steward after the execution of the 
duke of Norfolk in 1572.8 In both towns puritan factions were in the ascendant 
at the time and religion may well have guided their choice.® Maldon, another 


1Conyers Read, ‘Walsingham and Burghley in Queen Elizabeth’s privy 
council’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxviii (1913), 34-58. The group included Leicester’s 
brother Warwick, his brother-in-law Huntingdon, his father-in-law Sir Francis 
Knollys and Warwick’s father-in-law, Bedford. 

2Part of the title of A copie of a leter. 

Thomas Digges, Humble Motives for Association to Maintain Religion Established 
(1601), p. 25. Miss Rosenberg has demonstrated Leicester’s importance as a 
patron of anti-Catholic literature. In 1572 Leicester received the dedication of 
the semi-official translation of Bullinger’s Confutation of the Popes Bull . . . against 
Elizabeth. The bear and ragged staff was reproduced on the title-page. (Rosen- 
berg, pp. 212-18.) 

4In 1584 a Shrewsbury preacher called Leicester a ‘provident peregrine’, 
feeding on the Word of God in his travels. (Rosenberg, p. 226.) 

5Strype, Parker, ii. 32-5. ‘This was an attempt to resolve in the conservative 
interest an anomalous situation. The 1559 Prayer Book prescribed the use of 
common table bread, while the Injunctions of the same year ordered the use of 
wafers resembling in form those ‘heretofore named singing cakes’. (Anthony 
Sparrow, A Collection of Articles, Injunctions, Canons (1661), p. 79.) 

®Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Ee. 11. 34, fo. 145; Seconde Parte of a 
Register, i. 187. 

*William Herle to Leicester, 14 Aug. 1579, De L’Isle and Dudley papers 
(Baskerville transcripts), i. 170. 

8J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons (1948), pp. 179, 209. Besides 
the fees—at Lynn £10—the positions carried parliamentary patronage and other 
means of influence. 

®The town preacher of Yarmouth later congratulated the bailiffs on their 
choice of so godly a high steward. (Bartimaeus Andrewes, A Very Short Catechisme 
1586), epistle.) At Lynn, the puritan recorder Robert Bell chose Leicester in 
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borough with strong puritan elements, appointed Leicester as its recorder.} 
In county politics, Leicester supported the puritan justices of Norfolk and 
Suffolk in a factional dispute with Bishop Freke of Norwich and his friends in 
1578? and later extricated three of the Suffolk justices from the disgrace of 
suspension from the commission of the peace into which their puritanism had 
brought them.® 

To turn to the Midlands: in 1567 Leicester procured the letters patent of 
incorporation which constituted a group of Protestant magnates* governors 
of certain funds for the support of preachers in Warwickshire.® In 1572 he 
twice wrote to Bishop Scambler of Peterborough on behalf of the puritan 
gentlemen of Northamptonshire to defend the Northampton prophesying and 
its founder and moderator, the radical town preacher Percival Wiburn, urging 
Scambler to establish similar conferences elsewhere. When the bishop assured 
him that there were more orderly exercises in other parts of his diocese and that 
Wiburn was a troublesome nonconformist, Leicester retorted with a favourite 
puritan argument: contention over such matters inevitably followed where 
preaching ‘sharplie and preciselie sought the reformation of the lycentious 
sort’. Four years later he simulated righteous anger when Scambler deprived 
another radical Northampton moderator, Arthur Wake, of his mastership of 
St. John’s Hospital. At the time Wake was in Jersey where he and Wiburn were 
helping to draft the book of discipline for the presbyterian church of the Channel 
Islands.? When in the same summer the queen heard of the disorders at 
Southam, Leicester had no choice but to sacrifice the exercise and its clerical 
leaders, but he made efforts to rescue the justices who had maintained it 


preference to Burghley. Soon after his election, the town was divided between the 
puritans and their opponents at the same time as all Norfolk was agitated by the 
communion bread controversy in which Leicester was known to have taken the 
puritan side. (King’s Lynn Borough Records, Corporation Book 1569-91, fos. 55-6, 
61v. (I owe this reference to Miss N. M. Fuidge); Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 
98-9.) 

1Collins, i. 45. 

2'This dispute (which concerned the attempts of the bishop’s faction to unseat 
Dr. Becon, the chancellor of the diocese) is copiously documented in P.R.O., 
S.P. 15/25, 12/126, 127, and discussed in A. H. Smith, ‘The Elizabethan Gentry 
of Norfolk: Office-Holding and Faction’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 
1959), pp. 176-84. The evidence for Leicester’s interest in the case is in a letter 
from the puritan justices, now among Nathaniel Bacon’s papers, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D.C. (Photostat (lacking reference) supplied by 
Dr. Smith.) 

3 Rushbrook Parish Registers 1567 to 1850 with Fermyn and Davers Annals 
(Suffolk Green Books, vi, 1906), p. 214. 

4Huntingdon, Warwick, Sir Ambrose Cave, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Sir 
Thomas Lucy, Sir Richard Knightley, Clement Throgmorton. 

5Cal. S.P. Dom., 1547-80, p. 304. , 

6Leicester to Scambler, 28 Jan. 1572, Magdalene College, Pepys Library, 
MS. ‘Papers of State’, ii. 647-8; Scambler to Leicester, 5 Feb. 1572, De L’Isle 
and Dudley papers (Baskerville transcripts), ii. 160; Leicester to Scambler, 
19 Feb. 1572, MS. ‘Papers of State’, ii. 389-90. The orders of the Northampton 
prophesying are in P.R.O., S.P. 12/78/38; printed, R.M. Serjeantson, A History 
of the Church of All Saints, Northampton (Northampton, 1901), pp. 104-8. 

7Scott Pearson (who wrongly identifies the recipient of the letter as the 
bishop of Lincoln), Thomas Cartwright, pp. 161-3. 
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‘Aske them, I meane the gentlemen . . . who helpt to deliver them hence and 
to qualify her Majestie’s displeasure towards them.”! Perhaps for this reason 
no permanent harm was done to Leicester’s credit with the puritan gentry of 
the Midlands. In 1581, after he had attended sermons in the course of a journey 
through these shires, Sir Richard Knightley of Fawsley, one of the governors 
of the Warwickshire preachers’ revenues, assured him: 


You have therby gotten yow such frends as wolde be readie to venture their 
lyves with your Lordship in a good cause, even suche as wold not do yt so muche 
in respecte of your hye callinge, as for that they espie in your Lordship a zeale and 
care for the helpinge and relevinge of the poore Churche which hath so manye and 
myghtie enimyes that fewe such as your Lordship ys are frends to yt.? 


In the following year, Leicester urged on Walsingham the necessity of a 
thorough purge of the commissions of the peace and of a greater reliance to be 
placed upon ‘honest and relygyous gentlemen’.? In making his recommenda- 
tion for a gentleman to be appointed as keeper of the recusants in Banbury 
Castle, he told Burghley: ‘I hear of one Cope greatly commended.”* Anthony 
Cope of Hanwell, who would present the presbyterian bill and book in the 
1586/7 parliament, lived twelve miles from Southam and was almost certainly 
among the gentlemen who had supported the exercise there. So notorious was 
Leicester’s familiarity with these circles that the author of Leycesters Common- 
wealth could plausibly represent the preaching communions held in gentlemen’s 
houses in the Midlands as secret meetings of Leicester’s faction.§ 

The common link between Leicester’s political views and his factional backing 
in the country was demonstrated in 1585 when many of his puritan friends 
joined his expedition to the Netherlands. ‘The Lord’s cause’, Sir Robert 
Jermyn of Suffolk called it on the eve of his departure,’ while the preacher 
Giles Wigginton in his sermons in London at the same time used to pray for 
‘all hir Majesty’s faithfull councellors and namely my Lord the Earle of 
Leicester in his expedition and warfare for the church and the gospell etc.’ 

It would be profitless to ask whether the puritan gentry adhered to Leicester 


1See p. 14 below. 

* Knightley to Leicester, 17 Oct. 1581, P.R.O., S.P. 12/150/42. 

’Leicester to Walsingham, 9 Sept. 1582, P.R.O., S.P. 12/155/42. 

‘Leicester to Burghley, 20 July 1580, P.R.O., S.P. 12/140/23. 

’See evidence for such practices at George Carleton’s house at Overston, 
Northants., and Peter Wentworth’s at Lillingston Lovell, Oxon. (Acts of the 
Privy Council, xi. 132-3, 218-19.) 

®Copie of a leter, pp. 119-20. It was a major thesis of Leycesters Commonwealth 
(pp. 61-4) that Protestant gentlemen and officials throughout England were linked 
with Leicester in a treasonable plot to divert the succession from the legitimate 
Stuart line. For this to be plausible, the writer must have depended on the 
common knowledge that all these men were Leicester’s clients. 

7Jermyn to William Davison, 25 Aug. 1585, Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 
78, fo. 73. Cf. the East Anglian puritan preacher Oliver Pig, addressing ‘a christian 
knight imployte in the service of her Majestie in the lowe countries’: ‘The cause 
which you have in hande I nothing dout is the Lord’s, as well in respect of releeving 
his present pore distrest churches, as in preventing the ruine of owers here now 
in some sort florishing.’ (Letter prefacing MS. copy of Meditations concerning 
praiers (pr. 1589), Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Dd. 11. 76, fos. 21, 24%.) 

8 Seconde Parte of a Register, ii. 247. 
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in the first place because of his godly reputation, or whether Leicester borrowed 
his religious and political views from the gentlemen of his following. All that 
can be safely said is that Leicester’s staunchest adherents in some of the counties 
where his influence was paramount were radical puritans. The alliance between 
them was one of mutual profit, promoting the local credit and authority of the 
puritan justices while adding to the dignity and influence of the courtier. 
Quasi-feudal connexions of this kind ran persistently through the social and 
political fabric of Elizabethan England, but Leicester’s faction approximated 
more closely than most to the modern conception of a party, based on a politico- 
religious principle. Great harm could be done to all the interests involved in 
such a connexion by the spread of the general suspicion that Leicester was ‘a 
slyder or a faller from the Gosple’, as was tacitly understood by both sides in 
this correspondence. 

Many of the preachers and gentlemen whom Leicester befriended were 
presbyterians, who hoped to replace episcopacy with an egalitarian ministry, 
congregational discipline and government by consistory, classis and synod:? a 
reorganization of the English Church more drastic than the Tudor Reformation 
itself. How far did Leicester share these ambitions, perhaps with a less than 
spiritual interest in the dissolution of the temporalities of bishoprics and cathedral 
churches? Leicester was at pains to convince Wood that he was far from 
favouring any such drastic alteration of the Elizabethan Settlement. ‘For my 
owne parte, I am so resolved to the defence of that is already established as I 
mean not to be a maintaynor or allower of any that wold troble or disturbe the 
quiett proceeding thereof.’ While manifestly not true of his actions hitherto, 
this statement means that although Leicester had shielded individual pres- 
byterians out of consideration for their worth as preachers, he had no intention 
of being known as a patron of the presbyterian cause. 

In July 1572 Leicester had argued from the same moderate position against 
Robert Beale, then Walsingham’s secretary in Paris. Beale had sent an attack 
on the English bishops which may have been inspired by the recently published 
Admonition to the Parliament and Leicester’s reply can be read as a statement of 
his attitude to that diatribe against the government of the Church. Unlike 
Beale he held both sides to blame for the faults of the Church, 


for as some of the higher sort hath bin over hard perchaunes to some of ther 
inferior brethren, so ar they of the inferior sort that shew more wylfulnes in some 
cases then reason or charyty wyll well allowe. For undowbtedly I found no more 
hate or dyspleasure almost betweene papyst and protestant then ys now in many 
places betweene many of our owne religione. ... For my owne parte, none hath 
travelled more from the first than my self hath done to have the sincere concyences 
of faythfull preachers and mynisters to be preserved nether have I left all meanes 
undone that might make reconcylement betwene them and others, and thereby 
have sondry tymes had conferences betwene them, I meane have hard them of 
both sydes together in conferences and dysputaciones. I have hard what can be 
sayd by both and nearly I cannott excuse those I wold faine shuld be faultles. And 


1J. E. Neale, ‘The Elizabethan Political Scene’, Essays in Elizabethan History 
(1958), pp. 59-84. 

2Wiburn and Wake helped to erect the presbyterian church of the Channel 
Islands. (Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, pp. 161-3.) Sir Richard Knightley 
sheltered the Marprelate press at Fawsley in 1588. (W. Pierce, An Historical 
Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts (1908), pp. 156-8.) 
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as our bysshopes ar in many thinges to be reproved, so assuredly, in ther dealings 
with such menn as dyffer from them, I doe not-perceave that they doe yt with such 
extremyty as desarves so great myslyke as ys layd to them. For I must needes say 
that by many they be over much urged to do as they have done, or without dowbt 
we shuld have no certen relygyon in this realme shortly. ... And I could never 
yet hear any reasone that could make me thinke otherwyse of these common 
quarreles in our Church but that they wear for matters simply indyfferent and 
nothing concerns doctryne, and therefore ought they to be concluded in our 
obedyence to the Magistrate. And I doe pray God dayly to send that spiritt 
amonge our preachers that may unyte them in doctryne and leve this discension 
and controversye for tryfles.+ 


Leicester’s exercise of his ecclesiastical patronage and influence seems to have 
been generally consistent with these views. So were some of his attempts to 
arbitrate in religious controversy. In 1573 he made apparently sincere efforts 
to obtain the opinions of the leading German and Swiss reformers on the 
issues of the vestments controversy.2, In December 1584 he convened and 
helped to preside over the conference at Lambeth between representatives of the 
bishops and of the puritans.? By the evidence of his letter to Beale, this was not 
the first time that he had listened to disputation between the two sides. 

For all these professions, there was a time, for perhaps twelve months after 
the publication of the Admonition, when not only Leicester but many other 
courtiers may have concluded that the days of diocesan episcopacy were num- 
bered; when the privy council held aloof from Archbishop Parker,* some of 
its members actively undermined the bishops’ attempts to defend themselves 
against the fashionable presbyterian agitation and Parker feared that Leicester 
‘purposed to undo him’ with the help of ‘certain precisians’.5 The authors 
of the Admonition themselves petitioned Leicester for relief from imprisonment 
in the Fleet, and he was presumably among the ‘sundry noblemen’ who secured 
their transfer to more comfortable lodgings with the archdeacon of London.® 

But by her proclamations against the puritans of June and October 1573,’ 
the queen made plain her determination to defend the established order and 
displayed the sensitivity to encroachments upon her ecclesiastical prerogatives 
which she had already shown in the parliaments of 1571 and 1572.8 Whatever 
his personal sympathies, Leicester was forced to recognize that the puritan 


1Leicester to Beale, 7 July 1572, B.M., MS. Eg. 1693, fos. 9-10. This was 
written in no spirit of formal propriety, for although Leicester told Beale that he 
would welcome further private discussion of the matter, he warned him to avoid 
mention of it in his despatches, which he was accustomed to show to the queen 
‘and the last I durst not, for this respect.’ 

*Sir John Wolley (on Leicester’s behalf) to John Sturmius, 24 July 1573. 
(Zurich Letters, 2nd ser. (Parker Soc., 1845), pp. 220-1.) 

%Account of the conference by Walter Travers in Seconde Parte of a Register, 
i. 275-83; mentioned by George Paule, Life of Whitgift (1612), p. 20. 

4Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 144-51. 

5 Parker Correspondence, p. 472. 

§ Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 91; Puritan Manifestoes, ed. W. H. Frere and 
C. E. Douglas (Church Hist. Soc., 1954), p. 153; Acts of the Privy Council, viii. 
90, 93. 

"Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714, ed. Robert Steele (Oxford, 
IQIO), i. 74, nos. 687, 689. 

*Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1559-1581, pp. 191-217, 291-304. 
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hotheads could provoke a reaction in which the Reformed religion itself might 
be overthrown; besides endangering his own credit, which rested ultimately on 
Elizabeth’s favour. In 1571 Christopher Goodman had told Leicester that he 
was sorry that ‘for my sake your Lordship shoulde growe in suspicione to be a 
mayntenor of such as go abowt the undermininge of the estate’.1_ Warwick 
told the puritans that his brother’s actions on their behalf ‘had not bene done 
without some danger of displeasure to himself and with more difficulty then is 
fitt shold be knowen’.? Leicester himself warned Wood that if the puritans 
continued to disregard the law ‘such inconveniences must follow to the Church 
as all true gospellers in deed shalbe sory for’. The ‘over busy dealing of some’ 
at Southam had done ‘so much hurt in striving to make better perforce that 
which is by permission good enough already, as we shall nether have it in Southam 
nor any other where els, and doe what we can all, and those all yow thinke more 
zealous then I. And this have I feared long agoe wold prove the fruict of our 
discention for trifles first and since for other matters.’® Walsingham gave the 
same advice to William Davison and his presbyterian friends among the English 
Merchant Adventurers in Antwerp: ‘If yow knew with what difficulty we 
retain that we have, and that the seeking of more might hazard . . . that which 
we already have, you would then, Mr Davison, deal warily in this time when 
policy carrieth more sway then zeal.’ Here is the explanation of many of the 
apparent vacillations in Leicester’s religious policy exploited in Leycesters 
Commonwealth. The puritan preachers could be encouraged only within 
prescribed limits, beyond which there was danger of arousing the queen’s dis- 
pleasure and playing into the hands of the many enemies of the Reformed 
faction in Court and country. When the queen was informed of the irregularities 
at Southam, Leicester was forced himself to complain of the conduct of the 
preachers. And when a sermon was preached in Oxford in 1578 which con- 
demned the suppression of the prophesyings, Leicester expressed his extreme 
displeasure and made no attempt to rescue the preacher from imprisonment by 
the high commissioners.°® 

Apart from the dangers it entailed, it is doubtful if presbyterianism can have 
corresponded with Leicester’s interests. It certainly failed to engage his sym- 
pathy. His letter to Wood betrays the profoundest distaste for the carping zeal 
and uncharitable divisiveness of the extreme puritan spirit: ‘he that wold be 
counted most a sainct I pray God be found a plain trew Christian.’ Leicester 
supported the religious radicals principally because puritan preachers and 
magistrates were a sure safeguard against the danger of Catholic subversion; 
his church policy was the complement of the Protestant state policy which he 
derived from and shared with Walsingham. For this reason, principally, the 
puritan ministers were to be protected if possible from the penalties of any 
minor breach of the ecclesiastical laws. But those puritans who concentrated 
their attack on the English bishops rather than on the bishop of Rome were 
in a different category. By provoking what Thomas Norton called ‘civil warres 
of the Church of God’® they aggravated the divisions of the Church, offended 


1Goodman to Leicester, 28 July 1571, B.M., Add. MS. 32091, fos. 246-7. 

2See p. 11 below. 

3See p. 15 below. 4Read, Walsingham, ii. 265. 

5’'Thomas Randolph to Leicester, 28 Aug. 1578, B.M., MS. Cott. Tit. B. vii, 
fo. 18v. 

6 Seconde Parte of a Register, 1. 190-1. 
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the queen and brought the whole Reformed cause into disrepute. Leicester had 
no sympathy for the divisive tendencies of puritanism.1 Although he accepted 
dedications of books from John Field in 1579 and 1581? and used his influence 
to procure him an Oxford preaching licence,* this was significantly at a time 
when the presbyterian leader was directing most of his energies into anti- 
Catholic controversy.4 When the bishops went to extreme lengths to impose 
uniformity and silenced the preachers, Leicester laid the blame on the bishops ;° 
but when the preachers stood too nicely on points of controversy, or wantonly 
attacked the government of the Church, he blamed them. The peace of the 
Church was to be defended within the existing frame of government by tolerance 
on the part of the bishops and by forbearance from the side of the preachers. 
Leicester wanted the Protestant latitudinarianism of Grindal rather than the 
severe discipline of Whitgift or, at the other extreme, the drastic revisions 
demanded by the presbyterians. 

It may be argued that Leicester had a financial motive for encouraging the 
presbyterian movement. The opponents of the puritans commonly insinuated 
that their great patrons in the Court befriended them only with the intention of 
using them to despoil the Church. John Whitgift hinted at this as early as 
1574,° and it became one of the stock arguments of his protégé and chaplain 
Richard Bancroft. In his Paul’s Cross sermon of 1589 Bancroft boldly declared: 
‘I am fully of this opinion, that the hope which manie men have conceived of 
this spoile of bishops livings, of the subversion of Cathedrall churches, and of a 
havocke to be made of all the church revenues, is the chefest and most principall 
cause of the greatest schismes that we have at this day in our Church.” The 
argument was crudely distorted by seventeenth-century controversialists® but 
has received a sophisticated restatement from a modern scholar.® After his 


1Here I am in substantial agreement with Miss Rosenberg’s opinion (pp. 
274-7) that Leicester was primarily interested in the puritans as anti-Roman 
protagonists; that it was ‘the national consciousness of the puritan writers, rather 
than their separatist tendencies’ which he found useful. 

2Philippe de Mornay du Plessis, tr. Field, Treatise of the Church; A Caveat 
for Parsons. 

3 Register of the University of Oxford, ed. C. W. Boase and A. Clarke (Oxford, 
1884-9), II. i. 149. See also Field’s letter of thanks to Leicester (printed R. F. 
Brinkley, Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright (New Haven, 1928), pp. 148-9) and 
the petitions sent to Leicester by Field’s auditors at Aldermary after his suspension 
in 1585. (Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 135 (misdated).) 

*Rosenberg, pp. 243-56. 

5At the Lambeth conference of Dec. 1584, Leicester said ‘it was a pitifull 
thing that so many of the best mynisters and painfull in their preching, stood to be 
deprived for these things’. (Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 282.) 

*See his sermon preached before the queen in that year (John Strype, Life 
and Acts of Fohn Whitgift (Oxford, 1822), i. 126) and his Defense of the aunswere 
(Works, i. 11, ii. 389). 

7A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse (1589), pp. 23-4. Cf. parallel statements 
in a tract written perhaps seven years earlier (Tracts ascribed to Richard Bancroft, 
ed. Albert Peel (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 59-60) and in A Survay of the Pretended 
Holy Discipline (1593), pp. 244-6. 

® Notably by Peter Heylyn. 

*Christopher Hill, Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift 
to the Long Parliament (Oxford, 1956), esp. pp. 14-47. 
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death, Leicester in particular was stigmatized as the type of the courtier who had 
championed the puritans for base designs of his own!—a charge already made 
in his lifetime by Leycesters Commonwealth.” 

It is one thing to accuse Leicester of robbing the Church, but quite another 
to argue that he hoped for the dissolution of the temporalities of bishoprics 
and cathedral churches as the by-product of a presbyterian revolution. The first 
charge is certainly true, but.there is little to be said for the second. If John 
Penry later dangled the material advantages of the destruction of episcopacy 
before the earl of Essex,’ there is no evidence that Leicester devoted any 
serious attention to such a possibility. He perhaps hardly needed Bancroft’s 
disingenuous warning‘ that once the presbyterians were in power, far from 
allowing their erstwhile patrons to plunder the Church, they were likely to 
insist on the restitution of church property already alienated to secular 
uses.® 

Leicester’s material interests lay in the preservation rather than the overthrow 
of the Elizabethan ecclesiastical establishment. It was to well-worn channels in 
the existing machinery of church government and patronage that he looked for 
financial relief. The period of the Reformation witnessed a continuous ‘un- 
official dissolution ’® of the temporalities of the Church under the pressure of 
the Court which was profoundly secular and owed little directly to the presby- 
terian rejection of episcopacy.’ The most common form which this process 
of secularization took was the securing by laymen of long leases of church land 
(normally for ninety-nine years) which were highly favourable to the 
farmer in an age of rising prices and the rapid depreciation of all fixed pay- 
ments. By an act of Elizabeth’s first parliament, archbishops and bishops 


1See Thomas Nashe, Pierce Pennilesse His Supplication to the Divell in Works, 
ed. R. B. McKerrow and F. P. Wilson (Oxford, 1958), i. 221-6, which represents 
Leicester as a bear scheming to fatten himself on ecclesiastical honey; Harington, 
pp. 62, 113-15, 171-2, 203; Walton (p. 39) accused Leicester of using the puritans 
‘by their means to bring such an odium upon the Bishops, as to procure an Aliena- 
tion of their lands, and a large proportion of them for himself: which avaritious 
desire had so blinded his reason, that his ambitions and greedy hopes had almost 
put him into a present possession of Lambeth-House’. 

2Copie of a leter, pp. 15, 68-9. 

3The Notebook of Fohn Penry, ed. Albert Peel (Camden Soc., 3rd ser., Ixvii, 


1944), PP. 90-2. 
4,Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, pp. 27-8; cf. Tracts ascribed to Bancroft, 


Pp. 59-60. 

5'The same point is made in a possibly apocryphal anecdote which descended 
from Walter Travers through Archbishop Usher to the Maldon antiquary, William 
Plume: it was said that Leicester and his friends had agreed with Cartwright on the 
confiscation of the bishops’ lands, until Cartwright told them that this would be 
sacrilege, whereupon they remembered that the bishops were their friends and 
gave them hospitality and broke off their negotiations with the presbyterians. 
(Essex Rev., xiv. 161-2.) 

®P. M. Hembry, ‘The Bishops of Bath and Wells, 1535-1647: a social and 
economic study’ (unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 1956), p. ii. 

7Hill, pp. 14 seg. Dr. Hembry has explored in detail the spoliation of church 
property in the diocese of Bath and Wells. See also Lawrence Stone, ‘The 
anatomy of the Elizabethan aristocracy’, Econ. Hist. Rev., xviii (1948), 29-31. 

8Hembry, passim. Many cases are referred to in F. O. White, Lives of the 
Elizabethan Bishops of the Anglican Church (1898). In 1581 Walsingham proposed 
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were forbidden to make leases of longer than‘three lives or thirty years or at 
less than the normal rent, except to the queen,! and in 1571 this prohibition 
was extended to the lands of deans and chapters and colleges? But the effect 
of these statutes was no more than to provide for the centralization of these 
transactions through the Court, where those with the greatest influence found 
the richest pickings. It was therefore through his influence with the queen 
that Leicester could best hope to acquire the profits of church lands. In 1587 he 
petitioned Elizabeth for a grant in fee-simple of lands to the annual value of 
£1,000 from four vacant dioceses, suggesting that the queen could compensate 
the bishoprics with impropriations to the same value,‘ as she was authorized 
to do by a statute of 1559.5 There is some evidence that Leicester on occasions 
put direct pressure on the bishops to grant him leases or loans or that he took 
them as his reward for service. There is therefore some foundation for the 
story later retailed by Archbishop Samuel Harsnet that Leicester and his 
faction had been in league to force the bishops and deans to part with their 
lands by ninety-nine year leases.? Among other sources of income which 
Leicester exploited were the fees of offices attached to bishoprics and cathedral 
churches which bishops and deans were glad to grant to a great courtier in 
return for his patronage. Leicester was steward to the archbishop of Canterbury 
(at a fee of £10), the bishop of Ely and the bishop of Bristol (at a fee of £4), 
reversionary steward to the bishop of London, high steward and Master of Game 
to the archbishop of York, Master of Game to the bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, steward to the dean and chapter of Norwich and to the dean and 
chapter of Durham.’ The evidence suggests that these were the rewards 
which Leicester took after successfully preferring his candidate to high ec- 
clesiastical office. They were not, perhaps, the only rewards.?° 


to cover the cost of intervention in the Netherlands by converting a substantial 
proportion of the bishops’ temporalities into fee-farms. (Read, Walsingham, ii. 94.) 

tr Eliz: cy1i9scapy iv. 213 Eliz., c. 10, cap: 11. 

3Hill, pp. 14-15. *Strype, Annals, III. i. 689-90. 

5y Eliz., c. 10, cap. 1. 

*Harington’s report (p. 62) that the Master of the Horse (Leicester) ‘swept 
some provender out of the manger of Winchester’ may refer to the rent-charge 
of {100 given to Leicester by Horne. (See p. xxi, n.6 above.) Leicester is probably 
the ‘great Lord in the Court’ whom Harington reports (pp. 171-2) as forcing 
Abp. Young of York to lend him £1,000. He further charges Leicester (pp. 113-15) 
with joining with another courtier to force Bp. Godwin of Bath and Wells to make 
a 99-year lease of the rich manor of Banwell. In 1577 Leicester took advantage of 
the preferment of Bp. Barnes to Durham and the disgrace of the previous bishop 
(Pilkington) to obtain from the queen a lease of the coal-mines of Gateshead for 
his servant, Thomas Sutton. (Trevor-Roper, ubi supra, 54-5.) 

"Essex Rev., xiv. 161-2. Cf. Walsingham’s project of 1581, p. xxxiii, n. 8 
above. 

*Collins, i. 45; Strype, Annals, III. i. 682; see references on p. xxi, n. 3 and 
Pp. Xxii, notes 3, 6, 13. 

Msienstée was appotpal to the high stewardship of Norwich Cathedral two 
months after he had preferred George Gardiner to the deanery. (See p. xxii, n. 13 
above.) 

*°One may cite the case of a law-suit between the dean and chapter of Chester 
and the gentlemen who held disputed leases of the greater part of the lands of 
Chester Cathedral. The dean had initiated this suit for the recovery of the lands 
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In that puritans of all shades of opinion favoured some reduction in the status 
and power of the bishops, they assisted in Leicester’s exploitation of the weakness 
of the Church; while those bishops who set themselves most resolutely against 
the puritans—notably Whitgift—were at the same time the outspoken defenders 
of the Church against the rapacious laity. In this sense Leicester’s encourage- 
ment of puritanism was connected with his financial interests. But he was 
unlikely to serve the interests of the presbyterians by promoting the wholesale 
dismantling of an institution in which he had an almost proprietary interest. 

This interest was much more than financial. Many of the bishops had been, 
or still were, Leicester’s servants, and he treated them as such, delivering orders 
on the conduct of their dioceses which betray a low opinion of the men if not 
of their office. After a visit—or rather a visitation—to Northampton in 1578, 
he wrote to Bishop Scambler of Peterborough: 


Remember, my Lord, how before you were bishopp you woulde finde faulte 
with negligence of bishopps, how much yow cryed out to have preachers and good 
ministers to be increased and carefully placed. And soe did you all almost that be 
now bishops. But let me now looke into your deedes, and behold in every diocese 
the want of preachers, nay the great discouragement that preachers finde at your 
handes ... And you are noe more a private man; you have a great charge and 
therefore it behoveth you to have a great and marvellous diligence; not to live at 
home and teach or to looke only to your particular family ... But soe it is for the 
moste parte amongst you all at this day throughout England, the more is the pitty, 
and to remedy this ye lack neyther power nor authority. Yow have both dignityes 
in name and power by jurisdiction. But my Lord, I neede not tell you the fault, 
you knowe it well enough. The care of this worlde truly hath choked you all yea 
allmost all... But look to it, my Lord, or else it will cost you more deare then all 
your goods will redeem againe.! 


Bishop Overton of Coventry and Lichfield was of the stuff of which Leicester’s 
bishops were made. As treasurer of Chichester he had written to his master: 


Consyder with yourself I besech you what I am and what I have been towardes 
your Lordship. I am your chapleyn of olde; I have ben alwaies servisable at your 
commandement; I have been plyable to your letters and suytes; I have ben and 
am in case both able and ready to do you honor if you will use me.? 


The presbyterians might address pragmatic appeals to the nobility and gentry, 
but they could not adopt this tone; nor could their doctrine of the Church be 
easily reconciled with the superiority which Leicester and others of the governing 
class instinctively assumed when dealing with the clergy. As high Calvinists 


on Leicester’s advice. Yet Leicester accepted from the fee-farmers a bribe of six 
years’ rent of the lands in question in return for his good offices in having the case 
transferred from the exchequer to the privy council, where he saw that judgment 
was given in the fee-farmers’ favour. (R. V. H. Burne, Chester Cathedral from its 
Founding by Henry VIII to the Accession of Queen Victoria (1958), pp. 72-5, 83-4.) 

1Leicester to Scambler, 27 Sept. 1578, B.M., MS. Harl. 677, fos. 37-8. (On 
the basis of faulty copies this letter is sometimes mistakenly attributed to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon.) Cf. Leicester’s peremptory command to Scambler to reinstate 
Arthur Wake as Master of St. John’s Hospital, Northampton, ‘as you intende to 
have me favorable in anye your requests hereafter, and as you will gyve me cause 
to contynue your frende and thinke well of you’. (P.R.O., S.P. 12/24/52 (2).) 

2 Overton to Leicester, 22 May 1571, De L’Isle and Dudley papers (Baskerville 
transcripts), i. 237. 
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they were as inflexibly opposed as Rome itself to the subordination of the Church 
to magistrates and proclaimed their intention of restoring the integrity of 
Christ’s Kingdom.1 Within a presbyterian commonwealth Leicester himself 
would have been made subject to the Church’s discipline, a point which he would 
not have missed in reading Thomas Wood’s letters. By contrast, the reforms in 
diocesan organization commonly envisaged by more moderate puritans who 
stopped short of presbyterianism, to which the exercises of prophesying rightly 
belong, were certain to augment the authority in religious matters of the aristo- 
cracy and gentry.2 Some of these projected reforms would have reduced the 
wealth and social status of the bishops* and all of them proposed to dilute 
episcopal jurisdiction either by multiplying the number of dioceses or by 
delegating some of the bishops’ powers to coadjutors or rural deans and to rural 
synods.‘ Proposals which had much in common with such a programme were 
put forward by the house of commons in 1581, energetically pursued by Sir 
Francis Walsingham and Robert Beale, and seriously entertained by others in 
the privy council.> The intention of these schemes was to restore the pastoral, 
preaching character of the episcopal office, but the effect in Elizabethan society 
would have been a further reduction in the authority of the bishops without the 
substitution of any alternative form of church discipline which could have 
stood on its own feet, and so to increase the Church’s dependence upon the 
secular authorities. Indeed such projects often gave the justice of the peace a 


1The classical statements of English presbyterian theory are in Thomas 
Cartwright’s controversial writings against Whitgift (reprinted in a conflated text 
in Whitgift’s Works and abbreviated by D. J. McGinn in The Admonition Contro- 
versy (New Brunswick, 1949)) and in Walter Travers, Ecclesiasticae Disciplinae et 
Anglicanae Ecclesiae . . . Explicatio (Heidelberg, 1574). English presbyterian doc- 
trine on the relations of Church and Commonwealth is the subject of a monograph 
by A. F. Scott Pearson: Church and State: Political Aspects of Sixteenth-Century 
Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928). 

2See an account of non-presbyterian ideas of reform in church government 
and of the relation of the prophesyings to these projects in my ‘ Classical Move- 
ment’, Ch. 3, ii, pp. 214-97. 

3See, for example, William Turner, The Huntyng of the Romishe Vuolfe (Zurich, 
1554), sig. Fii. Cf. an Elizabethan programme, surviving among Robert Beale’s 
papers, by which the dioceses were to be multiplied and the revenues of the old 
sees divided between the new bishops and ‘other good things’. The new bishops 
were to receive an annual stipend of 200 marks besides a house and the profits of 
visitation and justice. Cathedral and collegiate churches were to be dissolved and 
their revenues diverted to the support of the ministry, education, the relief of the 
poor and the repair of highways; bells and the lead from roofs were to be melted 
down for munitions. (B.M., Add. MS. 48066 (Yelverton 72), fos. 2-14.) These 
proposals were more drastic than many, but they represent the ideas of many 
Reformers who wanted to retain the principle of subordination in the ministry 
while removing the abuses of large dioceses and lordly bishops. They should be 
compared with Northumberland’s plan for the bishopric of Durham. (Trevor- 
Roper, ubi supra, 50.) 

4John Knox, Works, v. 518-19; John Aylmer, An Harborowe for Faithfull and 
Trewe Suljects (Strasbourg, 1559), sig. O4; William Stoughton, An Assertion for 
True and Christian Church Policie (Middelburg, 1604), pp. 13-14; John Rylands 
Library, English MS. 374, fo. 28v; Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., ii. 195-8; 
P.R.O., S.P. 12/282/71. 

5 Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 279-85. 
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watching brief over the conduct of church government and emphasized the 
shire rather than the diocese as the working unit of ecclesiastical organization. 
In one such proposal, the commissions of justices were to appoint six learned 
preachers from each county who were to assist the bishop in visiting, excom- 
municating and ordaining.t In another project of reform proposed by the 
chancellor of Norwich Cathedral, Thomas Becon, such justices as were zealous 
in religion were to help and fortify the bishops’ coadjutors and to be ‘present 
at their solemn assemblies or preachings’.2 These proposals were sent either 
to Leicester or to the whole privy council by Becon’s supporters among the 
puritan justices of Norfolk and Suffolk as an indication of ‘his desire of good 
proceedings’.? Bishop Overton, who was Leicester’s creature, later attempted 
a modest experiment on the same lines in his diocese of Coventry and Lich- 
field. The prophesyings were essentially a first step in the partial delegation 
of the bishop’s pastoral functions to permanent moderators of local synods who 
were rural deans or bishops’ coadjutors in all but name.’ The warm support 
which the country gentry and Leicester himself gave to these exercises is a sign 
that proposals for the moderate reform of the diocesan organization of the 
Church were much to the taste of the Elizabethan governing class. There is no 
evidence that the doctrinaire attack by the presbyterians on the principle of 
imparity in the ministry made the same appeal. 

The conclusion drawn from this argument is that both discretion and self- 
interest disposed Leicester to favour the moderate puritans but deterred him 
from consciously or willingly patronizing the presbyterian movement. His 
religious outlook was substantially as he defined it to Wood, although we may 
put our own interpretation on some of his declared motives. 

There is some evidence to suggest that Leicester was drawn closer to the more 
extreme wing of the puritan movement in the last four or five years of his life 
and as his influence in the Church and over its bishops waned. This decline 
had its beginnings in the suppression of the prophesyings and Archbishop 
Grindal’s sequestration. There is a clue to the politics which may have been 
concealed behind these events in a statement appended to a near-contemporary 
copy of Grindal’s famous letter to the queen that Elizabeth had been ‘moved 
by Hatton and some other’ to put down the exercises. There seems little 
doubt that Sir Christopher Hatton had estimated the personal advantages of 
making the queen’s views on church policy his own, perhaps in conscious 
rivalry to Leicester.’ John Aylmer became bishop of London in 1577 by 
Hatton’s means® and received instructions from the queen through Hatton 


1P.R.0., S.P. :12/282/71. 

2Hist. MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., ii. 195-8. 

3Tbid., p. 198. 

4w. P. M. Kennedy, Elizabethan Episcopal Administration (Alcuin Club 
Collections, 1924), iii. 161-72; Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 260-7; B.M., MS. 
Eg. 1693, fo. 118. 

§ Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 235-40. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS., i. 433. 

7Thomas Digges wrote at the end of the reign: ‘[Leicester] was no sooner 
dead, but Sir Christopher Hatton . . . bearing sway, Puritans were trounced and 
traduced as troublers of the state.’ (Humble Motives, pp. 24-5.) 

8 Aylmer to Hatton, 8 June 1578, 20 Mar. 1582, Harris Nicolas, Memoirs of 
Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), pp. 59, 240. 
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‘to correct offenders on both sides which swerve from the right path of 
obedience . . . both the Papist and the Puritan’! Later, as his secretary has 
recorded, John Whitgift ‘lincked himself in a firme league of friendship’ with 
Hatton,? who proved to be his only constant supporter in the struggle with the 
puritan ministers over subscription in 1584.3 Richard Bancroft was chaplain 
to Whitgift and Hatton in turn, and Hatton made use of his expert knowledge 
of the doctrines and behaviour of the puritans.* It is not too much to say that 
both the lord chancellor and the future archbishop used the exposure of 
presbyterianism to further their own careers.® 

Apparently it was not at first clear to Leicester that Whitgift’s rise to power 
would lead to a more severe repression of the puritans than had yet been seen 
and the curtailing of his own influence in the Church. Whitgift’s secretary and 
biographer noted Leicester as one of his master’s especial friends before his 
elevation to Canterbury.® According to Robert Beale, both Leicester and his 
brother had satisfied themselves when Whitgift was bishop of Worcester that 
he was disposed to encourage a preaching ministry and to deal leniently with 
nonconformists.? But once at Lambeth Whitgift’s strenuous efforts to stamp 
out nonconformity and to restore the dignity and independence of the clergy 
rapidly won Leicester’s hostility. Paule tells us that when he and other privy 
councillors ‘saw that they might not sway (as formerlie in the restraint of Arch- 
bishop Grindal) and prefer whom they listed unto ecclesiastical promotions: 
they with some other linked themselves against the Archbishop’.® In Decem- 
ber 1584 Leicester attempted to arbitrate between the bishops and the puritan 
ministers by calling a two-day conference at Lambeth between representatives 
of the two sides.® Paule is not to be believed when he says that this experience 
satisfied Leicester of the justness of the archbishop’s proceedings.!° Three 
months later Leicester delivered a vigorous attack on Whitgift in the house of 
lords.1t Later in the same year Whitgift snubbed him by refusing his request 
to grant Thomas Cartwright a preaching licence on his return to England from 
the Netherlands.1* Leicester’s ecclesiastical influence suffered its most severe 
set-back when, in his absence in the Netherlands, not only Whitgift but his 
supporters Lord Buckhurst and Lord Cobham, all enemies of Leicester, were 
admitted to the privy council, apparently by Burghley’s means.!° Thereafter, 


1 Aylmer to Hatton, 28 May 1578, Nicolas, p. 56. 

?Paule, p. 36. 

’Whitgift to Hatton, 9 May, 17 July 1584, Nicolas, pp. 371-2, 379-80. See 
my ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 389-478. 

“Bancroft helped to draft the parliamentary speech which Hatton delivered 
against the presbyterians after Anthony Cope had presented the presbyterian bill 
and book in Feb. 1587. (Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, p. 575 n. 1.) 

5 Ibid., pp. 1040-7. 

®Paule, p. 21. 

Beale to Whitgift, (early summer) 1584, B.M., Add. MS. 48039 (Yelverton 44), 
fosamdsor, 

®Paule, p. 31. 

*Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 275-83. 

10Paule, pp. 30-1. 

iJ. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1584-1601 (1956), p. 81. 

12Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, p. 231. 

**Paule, p. 36; Thomas Morgan to Mary queen of Scots, 31 Mar. 1586, Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Hatfield MSS., iii. 136-7. 
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Paule tells us, Whitgift’s ‘courses . . . were not so much crossed nor impeached 
as heretofore; but by reason of his daily attendance and accesse he thus often- 
times gave impediment to the Earles designments in Clergie causes’.1 In 1585 
Whitgift secured Thomas Bickley’s preferment to the bishopric of Chichester in 
spite of the fact that as archdeacon of Stafford he had won Leicester’s enmity by 
suspending one of his chaplains for nonconformity.? In 1587 Leicester failed 
to secure the translation of Bishop Piers from Salisbury to Durham.? Walton 
preserves the tradition of a quarrel between Leicester and Whitgift in the 
queen’s presence after the archbishop ‘by his interest with her Majesty’ had 
“put a stop to the Earl’s sacreligious designs’. After both had left the room, 
Whitgift ‘made a sudden and seasonable return’ and successfully pleaded the 
integrity of the Church and its wealth. Whether or not such a scene took 
place, the story accurately points the direction in which the Church was now 
moving. Crown and bishops were discovering their mutual dependence and 
were drawing together in a protective alliance against the puritans and the 
courtiers who had attempted to direct the affairs of the Church to their own 
advantage.® 

These developments may well have thrust Leicester into a somewhat closer 
alliance with the puritans who were resisting Whitgift. He was probably 
impelled in the same direction by the increasing Catholic danger and by his 
involvement in the war in the Netherlands, which the puritans regarded as a 
crusade for the Gospel. There is some indication of this in Leicester’s choice of 
chaplains and servants in his later years. Whereas in the fifteen-seventies he had 
employed men of moderate puritan churchmanship, he now seemed to favour 
presbyterians. After trying in vain to obtain a preaching licence for Thomas 
Cartwright, he made him Master of his hospital at Warwick.6 He took 
to the Netherlands as his chaplains John Knewstub’? and Humfrey Fen,® 
befriended Dudley Fenner? and employed as a secretary John Hart, an 
Oxford puritan.1° All these men were deeply implicated in the presbyterian 
classical movement and Fen and Hart applied to John Field and the classis in 
London for approval of their appointment under Leicester. 

Nevertheless, it remains doubtful whether Leicester ever concerned himself 
with the activities of the organized presbyterian movement or would have 
sympathized with.them if he had. Leicester was first and last a courtier and it 


1Paule, p. 37. 

2Strype, Whitgift, i. 464-5. 

3Strype, Annals, III. i. 682-4. 

*Walton, pp. 46 seq. 

5 Hill, pp. 31-5. 

6 Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, pp. 290-304. 

7 Alexander Southaicke to Walsingham, 27 Oct. 1585, P.R.O., S.P. 12/183/52; 
Leycesters Correspondence, ed. James Bruce (Camden Soc., xxvii, 1844), p. 238 n.; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Ancaster MSS., p. 25. 

8B.M., Add. MS. 48014 (Yelverton 14), fo. 161. In July 1585 Leicester asked 
Whitgift to relieve Fen of a suspension from preaching. (B.M., Add. MS. 22473, 
fo. 246.) 

®Rosenberg, p. 242. Fenner was preacher to the Merchant Adventurers at 
Middelburg in the years in which Leicester was in the Netherlands. 

10Bancroft, Survay of the Pretended Holy Discipline, p. 368. 

lJbid., pp. 304, 368; Richard Bancroft, Daungerous Positions and Proceedings 
(1593), PP. 122-3. 
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was in the Court that he pursued his ambitions, rather than in the plots of a 
minority of puritan extremists. In the last months of his life he was pressing a 
suit with the queen for a grant of episcopal lands for the repair of his ‘decayed 
estate’. 


1 Walsingham to Leicester, 5 Mar., 8 June 1588, B.M., MS. Cott. Tit. B. vii, 
fos. 32, 34. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS WOOD, 
BURITAN 01 566=1 577? 


[fo. 1r] | 

The copie of my father Captaine Thomas Wood his lettres to certaine noble 
personages and other his good freinds out of the copies under his owne hand; 
which, being in loose papers, I have here exemplified for myne owne encourage- 
ment and good of mine; that both I and they may tread in his religious steps, 
being a strong engagment to godlines, having so worthy a pattern before us, as 
it wilbe a foule blott and a double staine to degenerate from the good courses of 
a parent so religious. 


Wood to Sir William Cecil, 29 March 1566. 
[fo. 137] 


To the Lord Treasurer [sic] Str WILLIAM CECILL. 


Though our neglect or rather contempt (Right Honorable) of the plentifull 
preaching of [fo. 13v] God’s word, especially here in London, hath justly 
deserved that the same should utterly be taken from us; yet such cannot be 
excused in his presence as have bene instruments to provoke the Queen’s 
Majestie by hir bishops to put from their livings and ministery (and so from the 
feeding of their flocke) 36 godly men at one instant, amongst which were divers 
that traveyled in preaching of the word with more zeall and dilligence then many 
others of greater callyng, by meane whereof all exercises almost of interpretacion 
of the scriptures used every morning and evening in sundry churches within 
this city are utterly overthrowne; and in some places nether preacher nor curett 
left to say the common service; besides the utter overthrow of a most frutfull 
and comfortable exercise named prophesying used once a week at St. Peter’s, 
where 2 or 3 hundred were assembled before th’accustomed houre on Thursday 
last and, seeing themselves disapointed, departed, not without abundance of 
teares, to the great discomfort of all godly hartes. These three dayes past, the 
accustomed exercise at St. Tantlyns* hath bene manteyned at five of the clocke 
in the morning by such godly young men as having no spirituall [fo. 147] lyvings 
were not called before the Commissioners,® but how long it will continewe the 
Lord knoweth, for all those that ordinarily furnish the same are amongst the 
rest discharged. The pitifull complaint of all the godly here, which many utter 
dayly with teares and greif of hart, with the wonderfull rejoysing also of the 
Papistes, enemyes to God and the Prince, move me not only to signify this much 
unto yow, but also to let yow understand that in common opinion and brute of 
all sortes of men (so farr as I heare) yow are taken and named to be one of the 
cheife instruments and procurers of this present calamity, whether worthely or 
unworthely God and your owne conscience best knoweth. But howsoever it be, 
I am as it were forced, both in conscience and respect of sundry benefites received 


1In transcribing the letters I have preserved the original spelling, but have 
modernized punctuation and capitalisation and have extended abbreviations and 
suspensions. The letters are printed in chronological order. 

2St. Antholin’s. 

3But these too were silenced by 12 Apr. (Parker Correspondence, pp. 277-9.) 
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at your handes, to advertise yow hereof. Which'I protest before the lyving God 
I have done without advice or consent of any, trusting that yow will accept it in 
no worse parte then I have ment it and also that yow wilbe a meane to the 
uttermost of your power to salve in time this so greivous a soare. And thus I 
most humbly take my leave, [ fo. 14v] wishing unto yow the increase of honor 
and true felicity. At London this 29 of March, 1566. 


Sir William Cecil to Wood, 31 March 1566. 
The Lord Treasurer [sic] his answere. 


Mr Wood, I hartely thanke yow for your frendly admonition of me in such 
thinges as yow heare me by many touched and condemned, as though I were the 
cheif instrument and procuror of a calamity which you doe describe to be in that 
cittie by inhibition of the ministery, preaching and of the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which yow call prophecying. And though in slaundering me herein 
some may use more liberty then truthe and more mallice then charity, yet 
finding my conscience free not only from the occasion of that which yow mention 
but from any allowance or intention to have ether ministery of the word or of 
sacraments empayred, I doe rest the more quiett, not dowting but in this, as in 
many other God hath, so now he will give me some portion of patience that I 
may effectually say ‘Deo subiecta est anima mea, quoniam ab ipso patientia mea.” 
If I shold looke for that which I have through God’s goodnes merited of the 
faithfull in promoting the edification of this His Church [fo. 157] and compare 
it with these popular noyses rising of mallicious plantings, I should then have a 
disquiet mind. But some contentation it is to modest men, that meaning well 
receave evill report, to heare the saying of our Lord: ‘ Vae cum benedixerint vobis 
homines etc.’* God of his mercy inspire us all with his spirit of myldnes and 
symplicity and increase his Church with ministers hable to performe that which 
the Apostle earnestly warneth: ‘Fratres magis satagite ut per bona opera certam 
vocationem vestram faciatis.”> But I hold best with yow to end any longer 
writing, seing my intention was but to thank yow and to assure yow my con- 
science is free from any fault in this matter. At Grenwich, the last of March 
1566. 

Your assured good frend, 
W. CECILL. 


Wood to Francis Cave, Esq., LL.D., of Bagrave, Leicestershire, undated. 


[fo. 19v] 
To Mr. Dr Cave. 


Sir, I have bene earnestly requested by yor cousin Dilkes to speake or write 
to yow in a matter wherein I was lothe to deale. And yet if I had utterly refused 
he had ere this communicated the whole with Mr Hastings and requested his 


1Psalm Ixii. 5. 
*Luke vi. 26. 
32 Peter i. 10. 
‘Francis Hastings, brother of the earl of Huntingdon and the leading per- 


sonality in Leics. during his brother’s prolonged absences in the North. (Cross, 
“The Career of Huntingdon’, p. 251.) 
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lettres unto yow, for the staye whereof I thought good to lett yow knowe bothe 
what I have heard and thinke in that behalf. Your cosin Dilkes, understanding 
that yow are purposed shortly to send your sonne Mr Thomas into Cornewall 
to make sale of all his brother-in-lawe’s woodes, not only to the great hinderance 
of his said brother, but also of those whom God hath appointed to succeed him, 
thinketh it a very hard and extreme dealing, consydering the great and lardge 
sommes of money by yow receaved by the space of thirty yeares or more, by 
what title yow best knowe, and if it be noe better then it is reported I wishe yow 
shold in tyme consider of it, lest it be a burden to your conscience hereafter. 
For if it be not good and just before God it is not the lawe of the realme that will 
dischardge yow in his presence. And surely I take this to be a certeyn and 
infal[ fo. 2or]lable rule bothe in religion and common reason, that a man can 
never dispose justly and lawfully of that which he commeth unjustly by (unles 
it be in restoring it to the right ownor), But your predicessor (as it is said) did 
subtelly and wickedly defete his simple brother and his children of all that his 
inheritance, and therefore could not justly nor lawfully dispose thereof as he did. 
For it is a maxime (as I have heard) in yor law:1 ‘Quod ab initio non valet, 
tractu temporis convalescere not potest.’ And yet by that title, which yow knowe 
and have confest to others (as it is sayd) to be noght, yow have during your 
wife’s life kept the most parte of the whole benefitt to your self, and also have 
procured a further estate in parte of it during your owne life, besides other 
devises that were drawne (though not performed) to the furder damage of the 
partie. Yf these thinges be true, whether yow have delt herein with that good 
simple man as yow wold have bene delt with if yow had bene in his case (which 
is the surest rule to judge all our doings by) I leave it to the consideracion of 
your owne conscience. For this yow knowe is the expresse commandement of 
Christ, that we do to others as we wold be done unto, Luk 6; which precept hath 
moved me to be thus plaine with yow, lest, as yow have heard and seen God’s 
sharpe [ fo. 20v] and speedy judgments executed upon your predecessor and his 
seed, he be also offended with yow for communicating with so wicked a facte. 
Yow knowe Christ’s wordes, ‘what availeth a man to wynn all the world and 
lose his owne soule’; then the which nothing ought to be so deare unto us. God 
graunt yow may consider of it accordingly and direct yow to doe that which may 
continue his manifolde mercies bestowed upon yow and yours. Thus trusting 
both yow and Mr Thomas will take in good parte this which of good will and 
care of your well doing I have writt, I commit yow and all yours to the grace of 
God. From Leicester etc. 


Wood to Thomas Cave of Bagrave, Esq., undated. 
The answere to Mr Thomas Caves lettre. 


Yf that yow tolde me at your being here had bene of effect I had bene satisfied 
indeed; but when upon better consideracion I finde the contrary, I thought 
good to let yow understand that I was not so simple but that I was able to dis- 
cerne betwixt a shadowe and a substance, which was the cheif cause of my 
writing to yow then. Where yow say I put all the fault in Dilkes, if you remem- 
ber well I only chardged him with one point of the lettre, which yow with sharp 
wordes denyed, and yet he hath your owne [fo. 217] hand (as he saith) to showe 


1Cave was a Doctor of Civil Laws. 
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against yow. At our departing, I desired yow to showe your father that if I had 
failed in the pointes of my lettre, it was through ill informacion, not naming 
any man. For of this matter I heard something before Dilkes knewe of it and 
also before yow were borne. Though indeed I have heard of him more then I 
understood before in some respects, as partly in my first lettre is touched, which 
he is ready to justefie. To conclude: I am sorie that my good and godly meaning 
towards your father is no better accepted. And for my lettre to yow, I trust my 
motion therein was neither ungodly nor unreasonable, if thinges may be weyed 
with indifferency. If any thing in my lettres can justly be reproved I will 
willingly acknowledg my ignorance; if not, I hope they wilbe better thought of 
hereafter or at the least that your father will not be offended with me (as yow 
write he is) whom I will see (God willing) so soone as I may, and wold now have 
write to him, but that I knowe yow will make him privie to this as yow have done 
to the rest. And thus I comitt yow etc. 


Wood to Thomas Cave, 9 March 1573. 
To Sir THomas Cave Knicut [sic]. 


Because I purpose (God willing) with my wife to ride to morow towards 
London for the better recovery of my health, being thereunto advised by a godly 
phisition, [fo. 21v] I thought good of good will (how ever yow take it) to let yow 
knowe what I have seene since I last spake with yow. First, I will tell yow that 
which will seem strange unto yow, as it did to me, and yet trewe. There was 
never a letter that yow wrote to your father or Mr Wilde that concerned Mr 
Randoll, but if they once came to his handes and that he colde by any means 
gett opportunity, he copied them out of his owne hand playnly and distinctly, 
besides divers other indentures and articles writ by others, the knowldege [sic] 
whereof I have not sought, but they have bene brought unto me. And to let 
passe other of your lettres, I will only note this: that in one of them yow advised 
your father for his better assurance to offer unto Randoll vl. a yeare annuitie, 
to th’end that he should not only confirme his estate, but also Mr Wilde’s; and 
that yow thought it might be very easily compassed. What this dealing ment I 
leave it rather to your conscience and hart, fearing God (which is advertised 
dayly by his ministers as well in this as in other cases) then entre my self into 
judgement of it. God give us grace to see and follow the right in all matters, 
as well to the proffet of our neighbours as our owne. But to let this passe: it 
appeareth also [ fo. 22r] by the deede yow devised (which with great vehemencie 
of wordes yow denied unto me and yet it is to be shewed of your owne hand) 
that if your father’s conscience had not bene the better, Randall had bene a pore 
Randall at this day. Yea I doe verely beleve if it had not bene more by others 
persuations then of your father’s owne inclination, he wold never have sought 
that at that simple mans handes which he now cleymeth, such I knowe to be his 
good and godly nature, whereof I wish yow the like portion. I have not writ 
any thing to him of this matter now, for that yow requested and I promised the 
contrary. But if yow continue in your extremities, I will from hensforth be free 
from this promise, and will bothe write and speak as occasion shalbe offered and 
as to the dutie of a faithfull frend appertayneth. And for my part (God willing) 
I will performe that which yow in words protested touching your frendship 
towards me: namly to beare my good will to your father and all his during my 
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life. Which thing I never performed better then in this case, how ever yow take 
it. And so fare yow hartely well, being sory that yow departed hense in such 
collor, where no such cause was given, as I will alwayes be ready to avouch 
without any feare to incurr the danger of an action of the case. At Leicester this 
present Munday, 9 March 1572/3]. 
Yours in Christ, 
T. Woop. 


Wood to Richard Beaumont, Esq., of Whitley, Yorkshire, 12 December 
1573- 


[ fo. 187] 


To Mr BEAUMONT. 


Mr Beaumont, since I heard of the death of of [sic] my cosyn Thomas Wood, 
I heard also that he hath made yow overseer of his last will, as his sister in lawe 
had done of hers before. Yf it be so, I praye God yow may better dischardge 
this then yow have done the other, or els yow will have an heavy accompt to 
make to the just revenger of all injuries, especially when they are committed 
against the widoes and fatherles. Adam’s excuse will not then serve, who when 
God charged him with the breach of his Commandement answered: ‘The woman 
thou gavest me did deceive me.’ It may be that as wicked Jezabell could not be 
satisfied till for the pleasure of her husband she had gotten pore Naboth’s 
vineyeard, even so it is not unlike but that your wyfe could not be at rest nor 
would not suffer yow to be in quiett till for the preferment of hir brother (as 
she thought) she had caused yow to take from those fatherles and motherles 
children their vineyeard, the Thornes. God grant hir, if this were hir fault, a 
better end then Jezebell had. But beholde the just judgment and plague of 
God: how that, very shortly after, your brother was not onely [fo. 18v] forced 
to leave the farme, but also to flye his contry to the great shame of yow all. And 
yet, not satisfied with this injurie nor warned by this punishment, when as that 
pore simple man had sold certaine cattle for iiiil. xvis. iiiid. a practise was devised, 
no doubt by one of your parasites, that the monye should be brought to yow to 
keepe, which, when yow of policie (as it seemeth) had refused, your wife required 
to have the custodye of it, as olde Eastwood confeste unto me in your house; 
and shortly after, she delivered it to her brother, so as when the pore man should 
have had his monye, he was borne in hand that he had lent it to Netleton and so 
lacketh so much of his portion to this day. Was it likely that he wold sell his 
cattle and lend the mony to him that had bene one of the cheif instruments of 
his undoing? But he was indeed so ill handled amongst yow that he was almost 
berefte his wittes, which appeared plainly in that the said Eastwood tolde me 
and others in your house that he solde Netleton so much stuffe for xxs. as was 
worth five poundes, and in th’end (as I heard) was paide with an olde frese cote. 
Was this, Mr Beaumont, ether the parte of a good overseer, or of a good Justice, 
not only to take from the pore orphanes a good [fo. 197] lease, wherein was nere 
Xxv yeares to come (as he that made it will justefie) being reserved in the sale, as 
appeareth by the indentures of covenants, which I sawe at my being there under 
your hand and seall, but also to suffer your wife and brother so wickedly to 
deceyve so simple a man? Thinke yow that God will not revenge these so 
manifest injuries without repentance and spedy restitution? Deceyve not your 
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self for God will not be mocktt. I will speake nothing of the xxl. yow held in your 
hands seven yeares, which no doubt yow wold still have kept from them (with 
as good conscience as the rest) if with much a doe I had not gotten a bill of your 
hand for it. I have not rehearsed these thinges of any malice or ill will, for God 
is my witnes I have alwayes wisht yow well; but only (if yow have any remorse 
of conscience) to move yow in time to prevent God’s wrathe, which hangeth over 
your head till these injuries be redressed. And surely, if this my frendly admoni- 
tion take no effect, and that God spare me life and health that I may be able to 
travaill, I will ere it be a yeare to an end make the best in Yorksheir knowe as 
much and more then I have here written, which I wold be sorie to be driven 
unto for your owne credite sake. And so fare yow well. From Groby beside 
Leicester, this xiith of December 1573. 
By him that wisheth yow well in the Lord, 
Tuo: Woop. 


Wood to William Whittingham, Dean of Durham, 15 February 1574. 
[fo. 15v] 


To Mr WuittTIncHaM, Deane of Durham. 

Salutem in Domino. Albeit yow liked not, Mr Whittingham, to satisfie my 
desire in touching my man, yet I thought having so convenient a messenger 
yow would have vouchedsafe to have answered my lettre. As for the partie by 
whom yow promest to write, I have not heard any thing of him. But I thinke 
my former plainnes hath offended yow, and thereby the old proverb verifyde, 
Veritas etc. Surely if I had writt otherwise I shold have dissembled, and there- 
fore I thought best, as I have since our first acquaintance (for God’s good giftes 
in yow) loved yow interely, so to deale with yow bothe frendly and plainly. For 
if ever I did or thought yow harme, it was in procuring the lettre whereof this 
inclosed maketh mention; which I doe the rather send unto yow for that I 
have heard to my greif the good Earll of Warwick once or twise complaine of 
your ingratitude, who as yow best knowe hath well deserved at your handes. 
But to let this passe: I will once againe make a new sute unto yow in the behalfe 
of our persequted brethren, desiring yow as yow tender God’s glorie and their 
comforte not to denie it me. It is to sende unto me Mr. Calvin’s lettre of his 
judgment touching the booke of service, which both men and women! are 
urged by subscription to approve, as that there is [ fo. 167] nothing in it evill or 
repugnant to the word of God. Se what it is to yelde never so litle, specially in 
matters of religion, against the which yow have often godly inveyed bothe 
publiquely and privatly. As for th’apparell, there is now skarce any inforcement 
at all unles it be for the surples. But whosoever denieth to subscribe to the boke, 
to prison he goeth, whether he be minister or other; of which number our 


1In London both lay men and women known to be puritans were called to 
subscribe. (Seconde Parte of a Register, i. 93.) The preacher Edward Dering 
wrote to his brother on 24 Dec. 1573 of his wife, Anne Locke: ‘My wyfe hathe bin 
(I thanke God) in no troble, neither was any towardes her that I knowe of. Yf any 
fall, God hathe made her riche in grace and knowledge to gyve accompt of her 
doynge.’ (Kent County Record Office, Maidstone, MS. Dering CI/1, fo. 6r.) 
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brother Mr Fuller is one.1 And as yow were the first that made me and many 
others mislike with the said boke, so are the corruptions thereof best knowne 
unto yow; being as touching th’order therof (as yow have affirmed) papisticall, 
and many thinges in it superstitious, yea and something that is therin allowed 
mere wicked, so as upon the notes yow drewe out of it Mr Calvin termed them 
in his said lettre faeces papisticae.2 "That therfore not only they which suffer 
for that truthe may, as they have heard of it, so to their more full contentacion 
see it indeed, as also to stopp the mouthes of the adversaries and to perswade 
some that yet are ignorant of the corruptions therof; for these causes (I say) in 
their behalf I desire it; or at the least a coppie of it of your owne hand, for that 
his is hard to read, as yow knowe. And I doe protest unto yow before the Lord 
that none (no, not my brother Williams*) shall knowe but that I found it 
amongst my papers, as [ fo. 16v] yow are not ignorant that bothe that and the 
rest were in my custody till my departure from Geneva. There is a lettre of 
yours in many men’s handes writt to the Earll of Leicester,* wherein after 
divers and many learned argumentes and authorities you conclude thus: that 
whosoever shall weare any of the popish garments either for holines or pollicie, 
Anti-Christi mancipium est. And as that lettre (as also your former doctrine) 
hath bene a comfort and confirmacion to many, so hath your doings to the 
contrary bene no small offence to the Church of God; and what the danger 
thereof is, yow knowe better than I. Yet many do hope that seeing thinges 
growe dayly from worse to worse, and that for the maintenance of the thinges 
above mentioned the pore famished shepe of Christ are daylie spoiled of their 
godly and learned shephardes by xii at a clap in some one dyocesse ;> they hope, 
I say, that God will not only give yow hartie repentance for your backsliding, 
but also restore yow to your former zeale and boldnes to acknowledg all that 
truthe which heretofore yow have taught to others, which I pray God I may live 
to see and that speedely. You know th’old proverb: ‘Mora trahit periculum’. 


1William Fuller, sometime of Princess Elizabeth’s household at Hatfield and 
an elder of the exile congregation at Geneva. (Garrett, pp. 158-9.) ‘There are 
references to Fuller’s imprisonment in the Counter and his removal to house- 
arrest in Mar. 1574 in letters of Thomas Wilcox to Anthony Gilby. (Cambridge 
Univ. Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43, pp. 439, 441.) Cf. Fuller’s own ‘book to the 
Queen’, 1586. (Seconde Parte of a Register, ii. 49-64.) Wilcox speaks of ‘divers 
others ... prisoners’ and names William White, a vociferous layman with 
separatist leanings, and Robert Johnson, preacher of St. Clement’s without 
Temple Bar. 

2'The original passage to which Wood refers runs as follows: ‘Nunc quum 
eversis illis principiis [the form of religion established in England under Edward 
VI], alibi instituenda vobis sit Ecclesia, et liberum sit formam, quae ad usum et 
aedificationem Ecclesiae maxime apta videbitur, de integro componere: quid sibi 
velint nescio, quos faecis Papisticae reliquiae tantopere delectant.’ (Printed by 
Laing in Knox, Works, iv. 51-3, from the text in Calvin’s Epistolae et Responsae 
(Amsterdam, 1667), p. 98. Cf. Whittingham’s translation in Brieff Discours of 
the Troubles Begonne at Franckford, pp. xxxiiii—xxxvii.) 

3William Williams, Wood’s brother-in-law and with him an elder at 
Geneva. 

4Whittingham to Leicester, 28 Oct. 1564. Strype, Parker, iii. 76-84. 

5'This seems to be an exaggeration, unless the county of Northants. (diocese 
of Peterborough) is meant. Elsewhere outside London, the ‘inquisition’ disturbed 
few puritans. (Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 169-72.) 
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There are three lately dead by the bishops’ imprisonement,’ whereof Evans a 
godly brother was [fo. 177] one.? See what mischeif the maintenance of their 
lordly pompe and desire to make their sonnes gentlemen hath brought them 
unto2 And will yow for any wordly respects joyne handes with such bloudy 
persequters? God forbid, and be it farr from yow (as it is from a remnant of 
your old acquaintance, which God be praised have not yelded, but stood faith- 
fully for the defence of his cause) as to the sincerity and simplicity of his word 
appertayneth. There were lately burnt in the Stationers’ Hall at London so many 
of Mr. Beza’s Confessions in English as could be found amongst the said 
stationers. The cause is imputed to the translation, but as I heare credibly 
Fitz, the doer thereof, is well able to avouche that it is faithfully translated 
according to the French. The Warden of that compeny in his protestacion 
then affirmed that the writinges of Mr. Beza and his Master was almost in as 
great credit with many as the Bible.® And there is a brute in London that our 
Geneva Bibles shalbe called in;® if that be true, other thinges will follow ere 
it be long. God’s will be done with mercie, to whose providence I committ yow 
and yours. From Groby, this 15 of February 1573[4]. 

Yours in the Lord, 
Tuo: Woop. 


1Wilcox, who wrote to Gilby two weeks earlier (Cambridge Univ. Library, 
MS. Mm. 1. 43, p. 439) reports the same: ‘ Three of them that they have imprisoned’ 
were ‘dead allreadie’. These did not include Robert Johnson, preacher of St. 
Clement’s, who died in the Westminster Gatehouse in Apr. (A Parte of a Register 
(Middelburg or Edinburgh ? 1593), pp. 94-118.) 

2Possibly Lewis Evans, a Roman Catholic controversialist converted to 
Protestantism in the fifteen-sixties and the author of a number of anti-Catholic 
pamphlets in circulation among the puritans. (D.N.B., s.v. Evans; Short Title 
Catalogue nos. 10588-10593; Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43, p. 439.) 

8See p. 19, n. § below for some discussion of the argument in puritan 
controversy which attributed the schism in the Church to the worldly ambition 
of the higher clergy. 

4'Theodore Beza’s A Briefe and Piththie [sic] Summe of the Christian Faith made 
in the Forme of a Confession was translated by Robert Fills and printed in 1563, 
1566[?], 1572 and 1585. (Short Title Catalogue nos. 2007-12.) That Wood 
renders his name ‘Fitz’ is sufficient indication of the fancifulness of Garrett’s 
suggestion (pp. 152-3) that Fills may have been the father of John Field. No 
copies survive of the edition which Wood says was burned at Stationers’ Hall in 
Feb. 1574. The fault of the translation, the reason given for burning the tracts, may 
have involved some alteration in the section on the ministry of the Church, which 
as translated in the earlier editions (fo. 108v) contains an acknowledgment of the 
legitimacy of episcopacy. Fills in a dedicatory epistle addressed to Huntingdon 
claimed (sig. Avii): ‘I have added nothyng of myne owne, but symple, and 
playnelye, according to my small understanding, I have kept the wordes and 
meanyng of the authoritie, as neare as our English wyl suffer mee, rather shewing 
mee selfe homelye and playne, then by over much fynenesse to dissent from the 
mynde of hym, who in the feare of God and for his Bretherns sake set it foorth.’ 

5This was a common saying at the time. (See, for example, Seconde Parte of 
a Register, 1. 97.) 

6 Until 1576 the Geneva Bible was not printed in England, although there had been 
three successive Geneva editions of 1560, 1562 and 1570. The Brieff Discours off the 
Troubles Begonne at Franckford in its concluding pages (pp. cxcii—cxciiii) gave promi- 
nence toan appeal for the reprinting and more general dispersal of the Geneva Bible. 
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Postscript. Yf without all fayned excuses yow will satisfye the godly request of 
your brethren by sending the said lettre, this bearer Mr Parker of Leicester 
[fo. 172] will savely bring it to me, who hath requested me to crave your helpe 
for his furtherance and expedition in a sute he hath there, as the justnes of his 
cause shall require. 


The coppie of my Lord of Leicester lettres before in this former lettre men- 
tioned 1 

My good brother, I have now at the last gotten Captaine Reads bill dispatched, 
and the same being delivered to his man under the Seall, I thought good like 
as to let yow understand of that, so of your request for Mr Whittingham for the 
Deanery of Durham, whereunto the Queen’s Majestie hath also condiscended, 
which she wold not I assure yow do nether at myne or Mr Secretaries sute, but 
upon your? last lettres written in his behalfe hir Highnes hath graunted it 
unto him. He is therefore next unto hir Majestie to thanke yow for it. And 
thus with my most harty commendacions I bid yow as my self farewell. At the 
Court the 14° of July 1563. 

Your loving brother, 
R. D. 


The postscript of his owne hand. 


I pray yow in your next lettres give her Majestie thankes for the favour she hath 
shewed Mr Whittingham for your sake. 
And looke well to your health my deare brother. 


Wood to the Earl of Warwick, 4 August 1576. 
[fo. 17] 


This letter was sent unto that right noble Lord Ambrose, Earle of Warwick. 


The mighty comfort of the Holy Ghost for salutacions. 


Many verie ill and dishonorable brutes (Right Honourable and my singular 
good Lord) are spred abrode of my Lord your brother, which I doe ofte heare 
to my great greif; specially now of late touching the overthrowe of a most godly 
exercise at Southam in Warwicksheir cheifly maintayned by Mr. Oxenbridge,® 
a zealous and godly learned man, which is commonly reported to be his Lord- 
ship’s only deed. As this is a matter that toucheth the glory of God (which all 
men ought to promote) so is the taking away thereof no small greif and dis- 
couragement to all good men, who by this feare also the taking awaye of the 
rest. I have therefore thought it my duty [fo. 1v] (considering how much I 
am bound to his Honour and your Lordship) to advertise him thereof, that 
wayeing with himself what an ungodly fact he hath comitted (if this be true) he 


1T his letter occurs also in the ‘Life of Mr William Whittingham’, pp. 13-14. 
The text printed here bears the correct date and appears to be the better copy. 

2'The other copy has ‘the’. 

3The other text has ‘24th’. But see Warwick to Dudley, 24 July, P.R.O., S.P. 
70/61/967. 

4'This heading appears as a marginal note in the MS. 

5See a biographical note on Oxenbridge, p. xvii, n. 5 above. 
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may be moved to repentance and to labour most earnestly for the speedy 
restoring of the said exercise, the taking awaye whereof (I feare) hath taken from 
him the harts of all godly men, that knowe what singular benefitt doth daylie 
growe by such most godly exercises, the like whereof were never erected in 
England before. I have sent your Lordship his lettre unsealed, to thintent yow 
may peruse it and so cause it to be sealed and delivered to his Lordship’s owne 
hands. It is plaine, and peradventure may be thought to plaine; but if the rest 
touching his ungodly life (as the common: report goeth) be as true as that before 
mencioned, God’s judgments in the opinion of all godly men without speedy 
repentance is not far of, and therefore had need to be plainly dealt withall, that 
in time they may be prevented if God so will; to whose great mercies I commit 
your good Lordship with my good Lady and all yours, beseeching him to 
increase his zeall and love to his truthe in yow bothe, that yow be not drawne 
backe by the wickednes of these dangerous times, wherein vertue and vertuous 
men are least regarded. Grooby, 4 August 1576. 


Wood to the Earl of Leicester, 4 August 1576. 


[fo. rv] 
The copy of the inclosed lettre to the Earll of Lecester, Lord Robert Dudlye. 


Your Lordship’s great good will alwayes shewed me (Right Honourable and 
my singular good Lord) doth force me to utter that by my pen, which more 
willingly I would have declared [ fo. 2r] to your Honour by mouth, if long sicknes 
and want of strength to traveill did not lett me. It is commonly reported amonge 
the godly (which I doe ofte heare with great greif of hart) that your Lordship 
hath bene the cheife instrument, or rather the only, of the overthrowe of a most 
godly exercise at Southam, to the great hinderance of God’s glory and the 
greif of all good men that hath heard it or heard of yt, which maketh them afraide 
lest the rest of such most profitable exercises bothe for the preachers and people 
(the like were never erected in England before) shall likewise be overthrowne; 
which God forbyd. Ah, my Lord, I have knowen yow and so yow have bene 
taken to be an earnest favorer and as it were a patrone of theise zealous and 
godly preachers who have bene the setters forth and maintainners of these 
worthy exercises; they are the same men now they were then, and only seek 
God’s glory as zelously as ever they did. And can yow then become enemye to 
them now and not show yourself enemye to him whose faithfull messengers 
they be, and whose glory they only seek to advance? It is not possible? Loke 
therefore, my good Lord, against whom yow bende yourself; surely against him 
that hath said: ‘He that persecuteth yow, persecuteth me’; who no doubte is 
toe strong for yow, as experience by many yet fresh in memory ought to teach 
yow. There is an other that was thought at the first to have bene a dealer with 
your Lordship in this case, but it is now plainly affirmed that he hath cleared 
himself and laid the whole burden one your shoulders. Yf this be true, and that 
yow doe not spedilye by true repentance cast of this burthen, yt will surely 
overthrowe yow. For there is no counsell against God, who, thoughe [ fo. 2v] he 
suffer long where no repentance is, he payeth home in the end. There be other 
verie common brutes verie dishonorable and ungodly, but I will not committ 
them to writing. If God give life that I may once againe speak with your Honour, 
I will declare them particularly, which I thought to have done the last yeare at 
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Killingworth! if oportunity had served; trusting that as ] have of zeall and 
love I beare to your Lordship’s well doeing (God is my witnes) now in parte 
uttered them, so my hope is that yow will take well that which in conscience 
I could no longer kepe from yow, most humbly beseeching God to give your 
Honour is [sic] Holy Spirit right to reforme all that is amisse, to make yow a 
zealous gospeller indeed, which cannot be unles yow showe your self a harty 
lover bothe of the true preachers and professors thereof; and finally to grant yow 
his true feare and love to thend that yow may receave the the Crowne of Glory 
only prepared for suche; to whose mercifull protection I humbly committ your 
good Lordship. Grooby, 4 August 1576. 


The Earl of Warwick to Wood, 16 August 1576. 


The Erle of Warwick’s answer to the former lettre, copied from his owne hand 
writing. 

I have receaved your lettre wherein it sheweth yow are greatly greived with 
slaunderous reports the which are come to yow of my brother. If they were as 
true as they be reported, there is none hath so much cause to be greived there- 
withall as my self, but [fo. 37] since there is no man knoweth his doings better 
then I my self, I must therefore declare my knowledg without any brotherly 
affection, but even as the truth shall lead me. First, where as he is charged to 
be the only overthrower of the godly exercise used at Southam, I can assure yow 
there is nothinge more untrue. For that if he had beene so disposed, he might 
have done that long before this time as well as now, but that he hath alwayes 
had a spetiall care in maintaining of it, so far forthe as it might tende to the 
edefying of the Church of God, But when ther began some abuses amongst 
them to be reformed, I thinck then not only he but my self also with divers 
others did seke by all the good means we coulde to have them brought in that 
order indeed as that they might continew in their well doing and not to be cut 
of; so that if by any other means this be done without the knowledg of my 
brother, God defend that he should beare the blame of other mens’ doings. I 
cannot a litle marvell that ether yow or any other will so lightly condem him 
upon every slight reporte, who hath done so great good amongst yow as he hath 
done. It is well knowne if he had not byn, a greate sorte the which hath their 
mouthes opened at this day had not byn suffered nether to preach nor yet to 
teach, and peradventure it had not bene done without some danger of displeasure 
to himself and with more difficulty then is fitt shold be knowen. Therefore I 
thinck it to be very hard dealing towards him who hath deserved [ fo. 3v] so well 
at their hands as he hath done, to be so hardly rewarded. But the best is that 
God the which hath made him an instrument for his Church heretofore will 
continue or rather increase his zeall in him to the end, whatsoever it shall please 
his enemyes ether to thincke or say. And where as yow wrote to me that some 
other whome was more suspected in the matter then my brother hath not only 
cleared himself therein but also hath layde it to my brother’s chardge as the only 
author thereof, I doe not a litle marveill that men the which seem to be so great 
professors of the gosple hath so litle charity in them as that they will rather lay 
the faulte in him who hath alwayes bene their greatest stay and ayde then on some 
souch on that nether hath nor yet will ever doe them that good that he hath 


1Kenilworth. 
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done. Assuredly Thomas you did well in writing that they came to yow as 
reportes and that yow hoped they were not true, yet I must advise yow as a 
freind somewhat to qualify your affection from hence forth and not to write 
after so vehement a manner as that a man may rather judge yow beleive it then 
otherwise. And but that my brother doth knowe the great good will yow beare 
him indeed, els it had bene inoughe to have caused him to have conceived some 
evill opinion of yow for your over hasty judgment. Also I perceive by yow that 
this reporte of him yow feare will make.a great sorte of godly men withdraw 
their [fo. 47] good wills from him. As it is not the parts of godly men to be 
caryed away with every flying tale, even so, if there be no more holde in their 
frendship, then so they are as good lost as founde. Yet I doubt not thorough 
God his helpe his behaviour hath bene and shalbe such as that he will deserve 
to keep as good or better frends then they, since I dare boldely answere on his 
behaulf all that he hath done for them hath bene only for conscience sake and 
for no popularity sake. The last matter yow write to me of I cannot answer 
yow any way therein, for that it is such as that yow will nether committ to letter 
nether to message, but as God shall make yow able yow will declare it to him 
your self; the which is so honest and freindly dealing as that I cannot but in 
my brother’s behalfe greatly to thanke yow whatsoever the matter be. But in the 
end I hope yow shall finde th’one as true as the other, although I must needs 
confesse we be all flesh and blood and fraill of nature, therefore to be reformed. 
Well, at what time it shall please God yow be able to deale with my brother about 
these matters, I will then give yow to understand of one that carieth the coun- 
tenance of a very precyse fellowe and a preacher of no small reputacion, who 
hath used my brother so vyllenously as never vyle person did use any noble man. 
I can terme him no otherwise, considering he was most bound to my brother of 
any creature in the world, so [fo. 4v] that I doubt not but God of his justice will 
make him an example to all false hypocrites. As yow confesse yow are greatly 
bound to my brother, even so my good Thomas play the parte of a faithfull 
frend as in answering such evill reportes as may come to your hearing. In so 
doing it wilbe an occasion for him to thinke his benefits bestowed not upon an 
ungratefull man. And so I end, praying God to make yow so strong and that 
yow may be the sooner able to styr abrode to the end yow may be fully resolved 
of all your doubts. My harty commendacions to yow and from my wyfe not 
forgotten. 
From the Courte, the 16 of August 1576, 
Your very assured freind, 
A. WARWYKE. 


The Earl of Leicester to Wood, 19 August 1576. 
[ fo. 237] 


The Earll of Leceister lettre copied from his owne hand writing. 


I perceave you have mett with some good frendes of myne (Thomas Wood) 
whose reportes I thinke be also as easily beleeved of some as lightly reported 
of others. And such good hap have I often had and even at their handes of whom 
I have best [sic, least ?] deserved to have such dealings used towards me. But 
first for the matter of Sowtham. If it had bene true yow shold as well have 
suspended the opinion first of my doing as so hastely to judge of it; as though 
it had not bene possible aswell for a minister to have disordered himself as to 
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deserve reformacion. As for me to be thought an enemye so sone to God’s 
Church, I dare thus farr vaunt of my self, and the rather being a just and good 
cause I may well doe it: that there is no man I knowe in this realme of one calling 
or other that hath shewed a better minde to the furthering of true religion then 
I have done, even from the first day of her Majestie’s reigne to this. And when 
tymes of some troble hath bene amonge the preachers and ministers of the 
Church for matters of ceremonies and such like, knowing many of them to be 
hardly handled for so small causes, who did move for them, bothe [/fo. 23v] at 
the bishops’ handes and at the Prince’s ? Or who in England had more blame of 
both for the successe that followed thereby then my selfe ? I wold fayne knowe 
at the most divilyshe enemie’s hand that I have what one act have I done to 
hinder or dimynish the Church of God synce the begining of this time to this 
day? I defye their worst. For my conscience doth witnes the contrary. And for 
proofe of it, looke of all the bishops that can be supposed that I have commended 
to that dignity since my creditt any way served, and looke whether they were 
not men as well thought of as any amonge the clergye before. Looke of all the 
deanes that in that time also have bene commended by me. Looke into the 
University of Oxford lykewise, whereof I am Chancelor, and see what heads of 
houses be there now in comparison of those I found. And doe but indifferently 
examine howe the ministery is advanced there, even where were not long agoe 
not only many ill heads, but as many th’worst and untoward schollers for 
religion. Beside this, who in England hath had or hath more learned chapleyns 
belonging to him then I, or hath preferred more to the furtherance of the Church 
of learned preachers? Or what bysshop (since I must now speake for my self) 
in England, besyde the number of preachers that I countence of myne owne, 
doth give so lardge [ fo. 247] stypendes out of his purse to them as I doe? And 
where have I refused any one preacher or good minister to doe for him the best 
I could at all times, when they have need of me either to speake or write for them ? 
I thinke no man will thinke I did it for fear; I trust there lives not that ever can 
say I did it for gayne, except to give them of mine withall to. Then if it was 
nether for feare nor gayne, it is like it was for good will, and that was not for 
any other cause but for their profession sake. And even so may I conclude 
for the hole. If from the begining I have (as all the world knoweth) bin a 
furtheror to the advancement of our religion as far as any man hath bene of 
any calling, if I have alwaies sought to prefer the meetest men and best 
preachers in God’s Church as may appeare by the persons yet living, though 
some dead, that I have and doe maintaine as many preachers as the best bishopp 
in England doth, and reformed the universities as is manifest, there is no cause 
for any man to doubt or report of me as yow say, nor for -yow or any good man to 
beleive lightly of such a man as hath performed this that I write, which I hope 
no man can reprove. But I have manifest wrong to be thus charged to be a 
slyder or a faller from the Gosple or I cannot tell what. No (Thomas Wood) I 
am no hypocrite nor Pharisy; my doings are plaine, and cheifly in the causes of 
religion. I take Almighty God to my record, I never [fo. 24v] altered my mind or 
thought from my youth touching my religion, and yow knowe I was ever from 
my cradle brought up in it; and I thank God I never rejoysed in no wordly thing 
so much as in this good establishment of it which we ought to be thankfull for, 
and to use the good ministers thereof better then when I have bene oftentimes 
amonge yow. But the cause is His, who knoweth best the wrong they have done 
me now and before this; and their malitious dealing shall no way hurt me, I 
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trust. God amend them. I will not justefy my self for being a sinner and 
flesh and blood as others be. And beside, I stand on the topp of the hill, where 
I knowe the smallest slipp semeth a fall. But I will not excuse my self; I may 
fall many wayes and have more witnesses thereof then many others who perhapps 
be no saintes nether, yet their faults lesse noted though somewayes greater then 
myne. But let not them triumph in that theirs is more covered or that they are 
not so greatly touched. For my faults, I must fly to the mercifull God, who I 
knowe can and will forgive myne, though they were greater then any earthly man 
is able to chardge me with, as sone as they that thinke they are most cleane in his 
sight. And for my faults, I say, they lye before him who I have no doubt but 
will cancell them [ fo. 257] as I have byn and shalbe most hartely sorrey for them. 
But for th’other false and evell reportes that yow write to me of touching 
Southam: I doe assure yow they are most false and untrue, and lye most shame- 
leslye of me. Albeit there be and have bene some places of exercises used that 
I doe mislike, and some over curious ministers also that give cause of the breach 
of the unity of our Church; and I doe and must condemne them in my opinion 
as great offenders, and so doth the most of the godly of our Church, and since I 
feare that their unthankfulnes and yll dealing wilbe one day the cause of God’s 
just scourge to the whole religion. And I wold not have yow so lightly thinke 
of me, Thomas Wood, though [sic, through ?] dwelling in Court I may be easely 
abused and caryed away for lack of zeall. No, I trust God will not so abridge 
his grace from me. Nether, I humbly thanke him, do I finde that decay of 
spirit in me, howsoever yow deall with me abrode, which I must say playnly is 
both unthankfully and uncharitably done. For there is none of yow all that 
seem to beleve this tale of me but I thinke hath found good at my handes even 
for religion sake many times or this, and had found, I am sure, lack enough 
otherwise but for me. But I thanke God for whose sake [ fo. 25v] it was done, 
He is able to double and treble any others’ unthankfull requitalls with greater 
comfort and contentacion a thousand fold. Yow write others have discharged 
themselves and leye this matter uppon me. I scarse beleeve that, but if they did 
so, is that well receaved of the good and godly, or well judged? I assure yow, 
being in my dyett,! the Queen her self first of any told me of that matter, and 
had been most greevously informed both against preachers and gentlemen. And 
aske them, I meane the gentlemen (the others I saw not) who helpt to deliver 
them hence and to qualify her Majestie’s displeasure towards them.? I have 
much combred my self with this my owne justification in a matter which I 
thought wold have bene needles to yow or a great number of others of whom I 
have better deserved then to beleeve so lightly of one that hath given to yow 
all both generall and particular (though I say it) better cause. But we be all 
men I se, and he that wold be counted most a sainct I pray God be found a 
plain trew Christian. For I never saw or knew in my life more envye styring 
and lesse charity used, every man glad to hear the worst, to thinke the worst, 
and to beleeve the worst of his neighboure, which be very uncomfortable fruits 
of our profession. But God amend all and make [fo. 267] us not so self lovers or 


1The meaning is probably of an appointed day of formal attendance at Court. 

*Grindal to Burghley, 10 June 1576: ‘I heare that the sayd parties [the puritan 
moderators, Eusebius Paget and John Oxenbridge] are supported by some of 
cowntenance in those contrees, beynge off the laitie: and then your Lordships 
off the Councell had nede in myne opinion to take some paynes with them.’ 
(B.M., MS. Lansd. 24, no. 4, fo. 7.) 
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weenors of our selves that we thinke none good but our selves. I have often 
found lest good in deed in such in the end. And for the matter of Southam once 
againe, I knowe no such thing of it one way or other as to praise it or mislyke it, 
only I hope the best of it, whatsoever hath bene said. But I wold have yow and 
all men thinke this of me (Thomas Wood) that I am not, I thanke God, fantasti- 
cally perswaded in religion, but being resolved to my comfort of all the substance 
thereof, doe finde it soundly and godly set forth in this Universall Church of 
England, by the good consent of many ancyent learned and godly men and 
marters of our owne tyme, which doctrine and religion I wish to be obeyed 
dewly as it ought of all subjects in this land, and that men seek not so farr to 
perswade the mislyking thereof for some particular respects that they doe more 
hurt to the generall then ever it may lye in them to repay agayne. For my owne 
parte, I am so resolved to the defence of that is already established as I mean not 
to be a maintaynor or allower of any that wold troble or disturbe the quiett 
proceeding thereof; nether wishe them, who so ever they be, for any small 
pretence to have such coull[ fo. 26v]lerable tolleracions as in times past for other 
causes then of no moment. Nether doe yow thinke or any other that ought to 
wish the prosperity of this religion but if these divisions or discentions shold 
continue awhile as it hath done of late yeares but such inconveniences must 
follow to the Church as all true gospellers in deed shalbe sory for. Therefore 
for my religion I tell yow how it is. And for any dealing against Southam 
exercise yow heare, untrue it is also. And generally for the exercises which I 
have knowne and heard of in many places, there was never thing used in the 
Church that I have thought and do thinke more profitable both for people and 
ministers; or that I have more spoken for or more laboured in defence of even 
from the begining, spetially where it is used with quietnes to the conservacion 
and unity of the doctrine established already and to the encrease of the learned 
ministery. Now, judge yow whether it is like I wold be against so good a thing 
in Southam in my countrie or no. But to be plaine with yow, I knowe not what 
is the cause. I feare the over busy dealing of some hath done so much hurt in 
striving to make better perforce that which is by permission good enough already 
as we shall nether have it in Southam nor any other where els, and doe what 
we can all, and those all yow thinke more zea[fo. 27r]lous then I. And this have 
I feared long agoe wold prove the fruict of our discention for trifles first and 
since for other matters. There be other matters yow say also yow have heard 
of me. When yow let me knowe them, whatsoever they be, I must thanke yow 
for it, being one of the frendly parts yow can dischardg to your frend, and will 
more thanke yow for these offices then to be easily perswaded to beleeve the 
worst of your frend by others’ reportes. I have many ill wyllers, and I am none 
of those that seek hypocritically to make my self popular. I use no indirect 
instruments nor dealings (I thanke God) and thereby lye the more open to all 
mens’ judgments. And he had need be a perfect sainct that shold escape in any 
place slaunderous tongues. I see more private persons then I cannot eschew it, 
no not the precisest that I knowe. But if I wold give myne eares open of them, 
I shold heare more then truth I am sure of them, and so many times I take it 
when I have heard it. I trust my place, all things considered, shold crave some 
indifferency also, spetially at their handes of whom I have deserved best of and 
who for many respects ought rather to be means to preserve my credite then to 
hinder it. But I have troubled my self to much and yow both (Thomas) for this 
matter though I [fo. 27v] thanke yow for your good will, hoping I have alway 
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given yow none other cause but to continue it. And so wishing your perfect 
health, and to answere for me as yow knowe yet (and not as others shall say) till 
yow have other cause, I bid yow fare well this xix of August 1576. 
Your old acquaintance, 
R, LEYCESTER. 


Wood to Warwick, 20 August 1576. 
[ fo. 117] 


To the EarLL or Warwick. 

My hope is (Right Honourable) that my last lettres to yow and my good Lord 
your brother are safely come to your handes and that yow bothe will well 
accept my bolde enterprise, for that I thought my self bound in conscience to 
utter that which very ofte to my great greif I have heard concerning my Lord 
your brother, for whose preservation in the feare of God I doe dayly pray, as I 
am most bound. God make your Lordship with my Lord your brother zealous 
mayntainers of his glory and of the true professors thereof, I meane specially 
of those faithfull ministers whom none can justly reprove either in doctrine or 
life, and yet of the wicked worldlings and vaine courtiers falsly termed Puri- 
tanes,! parte whereof have had their mouthes stopped of late by our byshopes 
for (saving your Honour) a filthy popish ragg,? to the great discouragement of 
the godly and rejoysing of the enemies. As for the Pluritanes* which make no 
conscience to take 2 or 3 benefices, and yet not discharging one well, your Lord- 
ship shall not need to speak for them; they with the help of their patrons will 
shift for themselves well enoughe, though their pore sellie sheep perish for it, 
as they doe in great nomber thoroughout England for want of faithfull teachers. 
And yet our bishops make no conscience to stopp their [fo. 11v] mouthes for 
trifles, that have bene and would be most diligent in this behalfe. God for his 
great mercies amend those that be the occasion thereof. And if your Lordship 
have any of the said double and treble beneficed men to your chaplens* (which 
are worse then cormorants®) for God’s sake rid your handes of them, least yow 
be partaker of their sinnes. One shephard is litle enough for one flock. And so I 
humbly take my leave, beseeching God to increase his graces in yow and my good 
Lady. 20 August 1576. 


Wood to Warwick, 7 September 1576. 
[fo. 4v] 


An answere to the former lettre. 


My singular good Lord: I have receaved of late two lettres, one from your 
Lordship and an other from my Lord your brother, bothe tending to one effect, 


1*Puritan’ as a nickname for the most extreme Protestants was about ten 
years old by this time, but the godly themselves still refused to acknowledge a 
label which to them implied the pure ‘perfecti’ of a dualist heresy. (Collinson, 
‘Classical Movement’, App. I, ‘The Name of Puritan’.) 

2'The surplice. 

3].e. pluralists. I have not come across this pun anywhere else in Elizabethan 
writing. 

“By the statute of 21 Hen. VIII, c. 13, earls were entitled to retain five chap- 
lains each, who could purchase licence or dispensation to keep two benefices with 
cure of souls. (Richard Burn, Ecclesiastical Law (1797), iii. 100.) 

5In this sense an insatiably greedy or rapacious person. 
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and therefore I thought it best to answere both in one, which I have done at 
large in this inclosed, which I have not sealed, to th’intent your Lordship may 
first peruse it and after cause it to be delivered. I prayse God that my Lord is 
cleare in that matter of Southam which I feared as I must neds confesse had 
bene toe trew, as many godly men did, a good parte whereof I have [fo. 57] and 
shall, I trust, ere it be long satisfy in that behalf, for they are so far from being 
my Lord your brother’s enemies that I am fully perswaded they wish him well 
in their harts, as to their profession appertayneth. Yet this I add more then is in 
my Lord’s lettre, that besides his cheif accuser (of whom I thincke no good man 
hath any good opinion) I doubt lest some of my Lord’s owne chaplaines and 
servants have by unjust reportes done great harme in that matter. For as I have 
credibly heard, there was a brute given out that Mr Gryffen, Master of my 
Lord’s Hospitall,! wold come and confute the exercise. And he came thether 
in deed to one of the last assemblies, placing himself beyond a piller with pen 
and inke. And at th’end of the exercise, one of the moderators, seeing he did 
not offer to speake, requested him to say his opinion, which he refused. Then 
he desired him agayne if he had heard any thing to be misliked to confute it, 
if not, in few wordes to confirme it, but it would not be. Which thing (con- 
sidering the former bruite) bred a suspition in many that he came not thether 
ether to teach or learne.* The same day, also, a man of my Lord’s met with a 
gentleman of his acquaintance going to the exercise and askte him whether he 
loved to be out of troble. Th’other an[ fo. 5v]swered that willingly he wolde 
not enter into it. ‘Then’, said he, ‘kepe yow from th’exercise this day, for I and 
others have commission to take the names of all such as shall be there.’ To the 
which he answered that if that was the matter, he perceaved he shold have 
compeny and therefore ment to take such parte as they did. Judge yow now, 
my Lord, what men might deeme hereof. But to let this passe: I beseech yow, 
my Lord, to put to both hart and hand with my Lord your brother, that the 
exercise, which of all other without comparison was esteemed the best in this. 
realme, may speedily be set up againe. So shall yow doe bothe to God and your 
country one of the best services that ever yow did. Touching the disorder 
mentioned in your lettre that began amongst the ministers, surely I can heare 
of none, no not the least from the first day to the last, as more playnly yow shall 
see in my Lord your brother’s lettre. Where your Lordship saith that divers. 
of the ministers’ mouthes had bene stopt long agoe if my Lord your brother had 
not bene; I pray God both your Lord and he may be means to keep them open 
still. When they are stopt, perseqution is like to followe which some looked for 


1Ralph Griffin was the first Master of Leicester’s Hospital in Warwick. 
Leicester was licensed to found this hospital by an act of the 1571 parliament. 
He endowed it with lands worth £200 a year and obtained possession of the 14th- 
cent. premises of the dissolved guilds of Holy Trinity and St. George after 
promising the corporation that he would make provision for a new burgess hall, 
school and schoolhouse. Griffin was preferred to the deanery of Lincoln in 
Dec. 1584 at Leicester’s ‘earnest sute’. Thomas Cartwright was appointed in his. 
place on 21 Nov. 1585. (Collins, i. 45-6; Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, 
PP. 290-3.) 

2This story contains unique evidence of the conduct of an exercise of prophesy- 
ing. It was evidently the custom for the moderator, after the ‘table’ of preachers 
had finished speaking to the text, to call upon any other learned man who might 
be present in the auditory to confirm or confute the doctrine. 

E 
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long agoe and wilbe as ready to suffer for the truth as our young Popes wilbe to 
persecute, who charge those good men to be troublers of the peace of the Church, 
where indeed it is the byshopes their [fo. 67] accusers whom the Prince of this 
world hath bewitched with such welth and pufte up with such pride as they will 
not be content to submitt themselves to God’s word in all points, but will have 
it to give place to their traditions or rather to Antichrist’s, as more largly is 
touched in the other letter. And if God begin once with his dearest children, 
as he did in Queen Marie’s time, let not the rest thincke to escape skotfree. But 
your Lordship will thinck I am to vehement. Thinke also my Lord I besech 
yow that it is God’s cause, wherein we must ether be hott or colde, for there is 
no meane. Go forward then, my Lord, with my Lord your brother, to seeke 
his glory zealouslye; wherein yow may not looke to please both him and the 
world, for yow knowe they be contrary. It is sufficient if He allowe of it, though 
all the world condemne it. I am sory to heare that my Lord your brother hath 
bene so ill dealt with by a preacher, but I hope he is a Pluritan and none of 
those that in this time is charged with precisenes as the best men be, yet your 
Lordship knoweth that amonge twelve there was a divell. Thus I have trobled 
your Lordship longer then I ment, beseeching God to direct yow with my good 
Lady in his true feare, and increase his graces in yow bothe to th’end. 7 Septem- 
ber 1576. 


* 


Wood to Leicester [7 September 1576]. 
The answer to the Earll of Lecester’s lettre. 


I have receaved (Right Honourable and my singular good Lord) your lettre 
of the 19 of this last moneth, whereby I perceave to my great comforte that yow 
are cleare as touching the overthrowe of the exercise of Southam, the contrary 
whereof I ofte heard by sundry both wise and godly which I am fully perswaded 
wishe well unto your Lordship and that unfaynedlie, as to their profession 
appertayneth. And that made me to affirme it more boldly in my lettre to my 
Lord your brother then was meett, which fault I trust your Lordship will 
pardon. And yet, if I shold write unto yow the words and protestacions that 
your Lordship’s accuser made, yow would thincke a wiser man then I might 
be abused, as divers other were which upon such reportes thought it had bene 
your Lordship’s fact indeed. But I hope eare it be long to put some of them out 
of that errour. God amend them that have bene the cause thereof, and graunt 
that that exercise may be speedily set up againe, the rather by your good means. 
Wherein I beleve your Lordship shall doe one of the best servises, both to God 
and your country, that ever yow did, for it was undoubtedly without exception 
counted the best exercise in this realme, both for the number of the learned that 
repaired thether, as also of gentlemen and others moe then the church could well 
holde. [fo. 77] And for the ministers generally, I cannot learne of any disorder 
that hath bene amongest them from the first day to the last, not the least that 
could be. For they kept precisely the same orders (as they affirme) which they 
receaved from the High Commissioners, as divers Justices of Peace can witnes 
(for there were commonly 3 or 4 at every exercise) who according to their duties 
would have found fault if any had bene. And this not withstanding, two of the 
cheif preachers were sent for up, and being there nether cold they knowe their 
accusers, nor, as they say, had not one word said to them touching the said 
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exercise, but being examined of 3 or 4 points by the Archbishope touching the 
booke of service and surples, were dismissed. Surely, my Lord, this was hard 
dealing, whosoever was the cause thereof, and a great discouraging to those 
godly men who are much commended for God’s great giftes bestowed upon them. 
For your Lordship’s well deserving towards the learned ministers, specially 
those that of long time have bene troubled about the unprofitable ceremonies 
(for the other cold shifte well enough for themselves) I can be a witnes when I 
was an humble suiter unto your Lordship in the begining of Mr Sampson’s 
and Mr Goodman’s first truble, that yow were theire cheifest and in manner 
their only patrone, as in my former lettres is mentioned, and that I never knewe 
no man better bent to the setting forth of God’s glory and helpe [ fo. 7v] of such 
as were the unfayned professors thereof then yow shewed your self at many 
‘times when it pleased your Lordship to talke with me. This both I have and will 
confesse (God willing) so long as I live, as the truth is, and as I am in conscience 
bound, if I had never receaved benefitt at your Lordship’s handes. As for the 
byshops whom your Lordship hath commended, I knowe not. But there was 
one Younge, preferred in the beginning to be one of the cheifest,! and of many 
thought to be your Lordship’s doing, who was no divine but a simple civilian,” 
and never preached at Yorke but one sermon (as the reporte was) which he 
conde so ill by harte that he was forst to cut it of in the midest. I wrote to your 
Lordship at the same time (if yow remember) Mr Calvin’s opinion out of his 
Institucions touching such bastard byshops.? Touching the use of them, I will 
shew your Lordship a godly gentillman’s opinion, and now of very good cal- 
ling,4 which he was wonte ofte merely [merrily] to utter, thus: ‘Let the godliest 
man, and best learned within this realme be chosen, and put once a rochet on 
his backe, and it bringeth with it such an infection as that will marr him for 
ever.’ I would experience had not taught this thing to be as true as it was 
merily spoken. Theise are they that burthen others to be disturbers of the peace 
of our Church, where in[ fo. 87]deed they have bene and are the doers of it. 
For if they had at the begining sought a full reformation according to God’s 
word, and an utter abolishing of all Papists’ dreges, theise controversies had 
never come into question. But every one sought how to catche a welthy and 
rich bishopricke, some paying well for it, xxxxl. pention to some one man 
during his life, as I-have credibly heard. And thus neglecting God’s glory, they 
sought their owne, and therefore God never blest their doings to this day, nor 
never will so long as they continue in this pompe and great wealth.? Looke 


1Thomas Young, archbishop of York 1560-1571. See p. xxi above. 

2Young proceeded B.C.L. in 1538 and disputed for his D.C.L. in 1564. 
(D.N.B., s.v. Young.) 

3The reference is to Bk. iv, cap. 5, of Calvin’s Institution of Christian Religion, 
‘That the olde forme of governement is utterly overthrowne by the tyranny of the 
Papacie’; in the 1562 edition of Thomas Norton’s translation, fos. 26-32 of the 
fourth book. 

4Possibly Sir Francis Knollys. The reported saying is similar to the sentiments 
of several of his letters. 

5Wood here represents an important element in puritan thought, or rather 
emotion. The Genevan party were excluded from the best preferments in the 
early Elizabethan church and many lived in poverty and comparative obscurity. 
The result was that they made a virtue of necessity, while many of their brethren 
of Frankfort or Strasbourg who obtained rich preferments seem to have hankered 
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upon Winchester, what large sommes of mony he hath given with his daughters, 
and how he hath matcht them Looke upon the rest, and for the most parte 
your Lordship shall finde no better frutes, but every one seeking to set themselves 
up a name. Thus with their covetous example, they have done farr more harme 
then they have done good by their preaching. But in this point, I have holden 
your Lordship to long, and peradventure touched the quick to neare if the 
bishops might be my judge. But now I will tell yow of a good byshope indeed. 
There is not far from Asheby a pore town called Mesham; the most parte there 
are colliers.2 They have had one Peter Eglesall, a grave and godly man to 
their minister [ fo. 8v] not much above a yeare and halfe,? who with his con- 
tinuall diligence in this time hath brought to passe that there is not one in his 
parish of lawfull years but they are able by harte to make a good and godly 
confession of their faith, which they use to doe before the receipte of the Com- 
munion, besides the paines he hath taken with catechising of their children. 
This man being of late cited before Bishop Bentame for the surples as he had 
bene ofte before, two auncient old men above threescore yeares a pece wold 
needs goe with him, who coming to the Bishop fell downe upon their knees and 
besought him for the passion of Christ not to take from them their minister, 
confessing that at his coming to them they were ignorant and obstinate papists, 
and had bene cast away for ever if God had not sent them that man by whose 
painefull travell they had attayned to a comfortable feeling of their salvation in 
Christ. Wherewith the Bishop, being as it were astonied, turned his backe and 
slypt awaye, and so, God be praysed, they injoye their minister still to their 
great comfort.* And this man hath not of his parish (as I thinke) above xxl. a 


regretfully for the simplicity of the exile. Thus in early puritanism there was an 
element reminiscent of medieval heresy which found wealth in a churchman 
irreconcilable with godliness. (Collinson, ‘Classical Movement’, pp. 19-31.) 

1] have been unable to discover whether this assertion has any foundation. 
Bishop Horne died in debt to the queen and White states that he left his five 
daughters ‘quite unprovided for’. (Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops, p. 157.) The 
meaning of this statement is not clear, since all five daughters (Anne Dayrel, Mary 
Hales, Margery Hales, Rebecca Hayman and Elizabeth Dering) were married at 
the time of his death and Elizabeth Dering predeceased him. (D.N.B., s.v. Horne.) 
It may well be, as Wood reports, that Horne had strained the resources of his 
bishopric in order to settle substantial marriage-portions on his daughters; it 
would be a misfortune to any diocese to be served for twenty years by a bishop 
with a family of five daughters. 

*Measham is 34 miles S.W. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the Leics.—Derbs. 
border. At the time of Wood’s letter the parish was a donative curacy in the gift 
of the earl of Huntingdon. (J. C. Cox, Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire (Derby, 
1875-9), ili. 447.) 

*Peter Eckershall occurs on a clergy-list for 1593 as curate of Burton-on-Trent; 
he is described as ‘scholaris ruralis et predicator publicus’. He was ordained by 
Bishop Bentham of Coventry and Lichfield. (W. N. Landor, Staffordshire In- 
cumbents and Parochial Records, 1530-1680 (Collections for a History of Staffs., 
1916), pp. 42-3.) In 1596 he was active in a puritan exercise held every Monday 
in Burton and a supporter of John Darrell, the puritan exorcist. (Samuel Harsnet, 
A Discovery of the Fraudulent Practises of #. Darrel (1599), pp. 2'70-1 ; John Darrel, 
A Detection of that Sinful Shamful Lying and Ridiculous Discours of Samuel Harsnet 
(1600), pp. 182-3.) 

“Thomas Bentham, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield from 1560 to 1579, had 
spent part of the Marian exile at Geneva and had assisted with his Hebraic learning 
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yeare, besides a litle farme of his owne not far of.1 I doe feare, my Lord, 
[fo. gr] that all they bishops, deans and chaplens in England are not able in 
these 19 yeares by past to shew forth the like fruites. This is one of those men, 
my Lord, that is counted precise and curious. The Lord increase the number of 
them to a thousand thousand, for such they be indeed that have bene both the 
beginners and cheif maintayners of all the godly exercises. And if the Gosple 
has had any increase in England these yeares before named, it hath bene cheifly 
by their preaching and godly example of life. For the deanes, I never heard 
but that your Lordship hath bene toe good to them in preferring some to 2 
deanries a peece, and others to moe livings then they were able to discharge 
or can keep with good consciences. And till this be amended, let it never be said 
our ministerie is reformed. For the universities, there is a brute of late that the 
cheif and towardest young men and such as wold have proved the fittest for the 
ministery are either gone or will goe, for that the surples and such like trifles 
are of late so urged as they must either receave them or loose their standing, 
which, if it be true, is lamentable, as was the driving away of some of the best 
and zealous preachers in Cambridge not long agoe. Concerning the bishops’ 
chaplens, I thinke there is scarse [ fo. gv] one mayntained of the bishops’ charges 
but they have one or 2 benefices abrode, and so live of the sweat of other mens’ 
browes, which perish for want of that spirituall foode they ought to have at their 
handes. And shall not they that be preferrers and mayntayners of such (far worse 
then cormorants) be partakers of their sinnes? No doubt of it. A byshope by 
St. Paul’s canon ought to rule his owne house well, and in it is not so much as 
the name of a chaplaine. Your Lordship with many moe are (no doubt) gyltie in 
this most dangerous offence. For God’s sake therefore rid your handes of such 
unnessesarie chaplins, of whom assuredly the blood of all such as perish thorough 
their default shalbe required. One man can but supply but one place at once, 
and therefore litle enough for one flocke, which no one man is able to discharge 
to the full. Yf your Lordship will have a learned man or 2 to confer withall and 
so instruct your family, let them be maintayned of your owne purse, and suffer 
not the pore to to be spoyled, nor your chaplines to keep moe lyvings then one 
under pretence of your servant. Every one hath to many synnes of their owne, 
though they beare not the burden of others. For our religion by law established, 
as all good men praise God [fo. 107] for it, so doe many of good and sound 
judgment affirme that there be great wants in it; and that of such importance as 
nether ours nor any other church can be counted reformed without it, I mean 
Discipline, which that godly learned Beza affirmeth to be one parte of the word 
of God and the ordinance of Christ, without the which it is not possible but the 
whole building shall fall downe.? Yf this be true, as it is most true indeed, how 


in the translation of the Geneva Bible. He was on excellent terms with Anthony 
Gilby, the preacher of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 1565. Hence, no doubt, his embar- 
rassment on this occasion. (Garrett, pp. 86-7; Bentham to Gilby, 12 Nov. 1565, 
Cambridge Univ. Library, MS. Mm. r. 43, p. 434.) 

1Wood is here making use of a technique of propaganda which developed in 
the successive editions of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments and was adopted by John 
Field and his presbyterian friends in the MS. collections of A Parte of a Register 
and ‘The Seconde Parte of a Register’ and especially in the ‘Survey of the 
Ministry’ which the latter includes: the ‘registering’ of specific case-histories which 
tended to demonstrate the righteousness of the puritan cause. 

2For Beza’s teaching applied to the English situation, see his letter to Bullinger 
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can it be avouched that our Reformacion is good enough, seeing that the want 
of this Discipline cannot be as is said but the overthrow of the whole building ? 
And shall not then such godly ministers whose harts the Lord hath touched 
with an unfayned zeall of his glory crie out still for the obtayning of it, and 
abolishing of that popish discipline yet retayned for the gaine of a fewe, which 
doe far more harm then good, as many good men thinke? Strive, saith Salomon, 
for the truthe to the death. And no doubt there be no small nomber that by all 
good means will prosecute this so good a cause, as also the reformacion of 
divers other things, so long as God giveth them liberty and life; who give to your 
Honor and all other that feare him zeall and courage boldly to joyne with them 
in this behalfe to the [ fo. 10v] perfitt building up of Sion. And if in this attempt 
yow be ill spoken of or frowned upon, remember it is the Lord’s worke yow 
have in hand, who both is able and will maintaine his owne cause, though all the 
world shold bend it self against it. And forget not that it is the portion of all 
.God’s faithfull servants to heare evill for well doing, which ought to be a 
sufficient comforte to yow against all enemies. The Lord direct yow by his 
Holy Spiritt to do that in all your enterprises which may please him, for that is 
praise worthy indeed. Yf that do come to passe which your Lordship and many 
others feare, that is, not only the taking away of the exercises, but of the rest 
toe, it is, my Lord, for that men wilbe wiser then God and will not submitt 
themselves to his word in all pointes, but willingly, or rather stubbernly, refuse 
and reject Christ’s ordinance, being, as is sayd before, a parte of God’s word, 
without the which Religion never flourished in any city or country; and therefore 
they do great injury to God that shall put fault in those his most faithfull servants, 
which only labour to obtayne that which wold be the preservacion of all, namely 
that nothing be wanting in our religion which God’s word requireth, nor any 
thing allowed which that word doth not warrant. And this, my Lord, is the 
marke they shote at. 


Wood to Leicester and Warwick, undated [1577]. 


[fo. 11v] 


To the EARLLS OF LECESTER AND WARWICK. 


It is now come to passe (Right Honourable and my singuler good Lordes) to: 
the great greif of all that truly fear God, which your Honors feared long agoe, 
namely not only the overthrowe of Southam exercise but of all the rest, which is. 
not only a great rejoysing to all God’s enemies but such a service to Sathan as 
unles the whole religion shold be overthrowen a greater could not be done. For 
surely, if they had continued they wold in short time have overthrown a great 
part of his kingdome, being one of the greatest blessings that ever came to 


of 3 Sept. 1566. (Zurich Letters, 2nd ser. (Parker Soc., 1845), pp. 127-36.) The 
addition of ‘discipline’ to Calvin’s two ‘marks’ of the Church—preaching of the 
Word and administration of the sacraments—was in itself no novelty. What was 
new in Beza’s doctrine was the narrow definition of ‘discipline’ as the presbyterian 
system of government. (G. Donaldson, ‘The Relations between the English and 
Scottish Presbyterian Movements to 1604’, unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, 
1938), pp. 17, 106-8.) In the period 1566-9 the London puritans frequently 
quoted a statement of Beza in his Exhortation to the Prince of Condé that ‘when 
discipline lacketh, there is a licentious life and a schoole of wickednes.’ (Seconde 
Parte of a Register, i. 56, 64, 98.) 
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England. And therefore a [ fo. 127] heavy account have they to make that have 
bene his instruments in that behalfe, of what calling so ever they be. But it is 
to be feared that this is but the begining of greater plagues, whereof the stopping 
of the course of Christ’s Gosple is a most fearfull signe. Surely the terrible 
example first of Callice, and now at Andwarpe,} ought to move England not only 
to speedy repentance, but also to bring forth better fruites. The like sinnes no 
doubt that raigned there do raigne in England both in Court and Cuntry, and 
therefore the like judgemente is to be feared, for God is not partiall; he hateth 
sinn in all countries alike. In the last dayes of King Edward, the godly preachers 
cried out against the wickednes of those times and told playnly of the plagues 
that shortly after came to passe (as some good men doe in these dayes) but no 
amendement followed. That godly father Latimer was said to dote, and Hoper, 
Bradford and Knox were counted (as our best men be now) toe precise and 
curious. And yet that worthy bishop Mr Ridley writt to Mr Grindall, now of 
Canterbury, in a lettre a litle before his marterdome (which is in print) these 
wordes: ‘We pastors, many of us, were to colde, and bare toe much (alas) with 
the wicked world; our magistrates did abuse to their owne gaine both God’s 
Gosple and the ministers of the same; the people in many places were wayward 
and unkinde, and thus of everie side and everie [ fo. 12v] sorte we have provoked 
God’s angre and wrath to fall upon us.’ Mark theise wordes, my Lords, and 
consider whether these times are not far more dangerous. In this point I am 
sure it is much worse: for then the faithfull ministers might freely tell both 
Prince and people their faultes, but such as wold doe the like indeed either have 
their mouthes stopped or cannot be suffered to come in place where it ought 
cheifly to be done. And therefore such as for the most parte will speake placentia 
must supply that place, then the which there cannot be a more fearfull signe, 
the fruites whereof are too apparent. For as it is commonly said, the nommber 
of Papists and Atheists are marvelously increased and such as be zealous for 
God’s glory, whether they be preachers or professors, are least regarded; so as 
it may be truly said that for the state of religion, it was better in King Edward’s 
time then now; for then they went forward as knowledg increased (though 
slowly) but now having greater light we go most shamfully backwarde. Of the 
rest, I will make no comparison, but leave them to your Honors’ consideracion ; 
as also whether after such great mercies receaved at God’s handes, not only in 
delivering England from bondage, but in restoring to it his glorious Gosple, our 
state is not far more dangerous [ fo. 137] then theirs was in the raigne of that most 
godly young King. What followed then we knowe. And what is like to come to 
passe now, all godly men tremble to thinke of it, and feare least for our toe 
shamefull abusing of God’s Gosple and contemning Christ’s ordinance (Dis- 
cipline I meane) we shall drincke the dregs of that cup which our neighbours 
have tasted of already. Looke to it therefore (my Lordes) in time. Better late 
then toe late. There is no doubt but if your Lordships with the rest of your 
calling wold doe that for the which the Lord God hath placed yow in theise 
high roomes, which is above all to seeke the advancement of his glorie, the 
promoting of his Gosple, and the welth of your Prince and Country, and to the 


1 Antwerp was sacked by mutinous Spanish troops in Nov. 1576. 

2See ‘An Answer of Bishop Ridley to Master Grindal’s Letter sent from 
Frankfurt’ in John Foxe, Actes and Monuments, ed. Josiah Pratt, vii. 434-6. Wood 
quotes correctly from Day’s 1570 edition (ii. 1902) except for the omission of 
‘worldly’ before ‘gaine’. 
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uttermost of your powers to suffer nothing to be done (for the will and pleasure 
of any) against the same, there is no doubt (I say) but God wold yet, upon 
repentance, shew mercy to England and repent him of the evill spoken against 
it, as he did to Nineve, when Jonas by his commandement preached the destruc- 
tion thereof within 40 dayes. 


APPENDIX 


This letter survives among Thomas Baker’s transcripts of Anthony Gilby’s 
correspondence. It is included here because of the strong resemblance it bears to 
the other letters printed in this volume. As in the Gorhambury letters, Wood is 
here edifying the reformist cause by castigating the defection of a lost leader. As 
far as I know, this is the only Wood letter of this type to survive outside Ambrose 
Wood’s commonplace book, and Ambrose might well have included it if he had 
possessed a copy. 

The Robert Beaumont referred to in this letter became Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1561. He had at one time been a member of the exile congregation 
at Geneva. In 1565 he was vice-chancellor, and as such was burdened with the dis- 
tasteful task of imposing Parker’s ‘Advertisements’ on the university. In enforcing 
the surplice he followed the explicit instructions of the archbishop and of Cecil 
as chancellor. But Wood was only one of many who ‘at tables and other common 
places’ accused him of turning back ‘to the toyes of popery and pudles of super- 
stition.’ Beaumont’s reply to these charges was also transcribed by Baker (Cambridge 
Univ. Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43 (Baker 32), pp. 427-30) and includes a reasoned 
consideration of the problem of the surplice both for the private conscience and 
for the person set in public authority. As for the report of riding with a foot-cloth, 
he told Gilby: ‘I mervayle one of Mr Wodds yeares wolde so lightly eyther credite 
or write of so unlyke a matter. I ryde styll as homely as ye do, or at least as homely 
as ye have sene me ryde in Leicestershire in all points.’ Both Wood’s letter and 
Beaumont’s rejoinder have been given prominence in H. C. Porter’s recent study of 
Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge (pp. 115-18). Unfortunately Dr. 
Porter identifies Wood with a young graduate who entered Trinity as a sizar in 1561. 
He therefore misses the point of the correspondence, as he does when he suggests 
that Beaumont showed condescension in defending himself at such length to the 
mere vicar (in fact the preacher) of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Wood, Beaumont and 
Gilby were all, apparently, Leicestershire men and—what is more—all three were 
veterans of the Geneva congregation. Of the three, ‘Father’ Gilby had incomparably 
the greatest reputation. It is this which gives Wood’s letter its sting, especially when 
he reports to Gilby that Beaumont covers his horse with a stately foot-cloth. The 
returned exiles felt themselves to be deserted by any of their number who accepted 
high office for what were often assumed to be ‘worldly considerations’. (Cf. John 
Foxe’s letter to Laurence Humphrey when the latter accepted the Presidency of 
Magdalen, J. F. Mozley, fohn Foxe and His Book (Oxford, 1940), p. 66.) Gilby could 
probably have been a bishop had he so chosen. 


Thomas Wood to Anthony Gilby, 4 October 1565 (Cambridge University 
Library, MS. Mm. 1. 43 (Baker 32), pp. 430-1.) 

Salutations in the Lorde to you and all yours. Sinse the delivery of my lettre to 

our good Erle,’ I have hearde that my countryman Mr Beaumont hath bene very 


‘There is another transcript of this letter in a Baker MS. in B.M., MS. Lansd. 
841, fo. 52. 


*Presumably the earl of Huntingdon. The letter was probably a protest 
against the enforcement of vestiarian conformity. 
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ernest at Cambridge about capp matters, upon a lettre written to him from Mr 
Secretary, to the great greif and mislykinge of the godlye, which hath bene 
stomaked even of the poore lytle boyes, insomuch as they sought to utter their 
good devotion towards him in this sorte following. 

Upon a certen daye, Mr Beaumont rode with his footeclothe! to the churche 
(a maner not used in our tyme as you knowe). While he was at his sermon, certen 
of the boyes clipt of all the heere of his horse tayle and toppe, and made him a 
crown like a popishe prest. Wherupon proclamation was made that whosoever 
wuld bring forth the doer of this heynous fact shall have a certen summe of money. 
But all were dom, and none wold utter any thing. [p. 431] In the meane tyme he 
made many protestations of his good will and meaninge towards all, and that it 
was agaynst his conscience to hurte any, save for his dutie towards the Magistrate. 
The Sonday following, all the fellowes and scollers use to fetch the Master to the 
churche, going before him two after two. The said boyes to make my countryman 
amends cutt all the heere of his horse taken before in short peces and strewde it in 
the waye as he went (insted of a carpet) from his chambre to the churche. What hath 
followed therof I have not heard. But if they had served all our bishops (or their 
horses) in like sorte, they shuld never be accused for me.? This storye is so prety 
and pleasant that I could not but make ye partaker therof etc. 

With most hartie commendations to you and your good bedfellowe, whom my 
wyfe salutes. She and Mrs Wythers? have sent her 2 lytle tokens by this bearer. 
Mr Bodley* and Mr Keth® and all the rest be in helthe and pray for you. At 
London, scribled as you see this 4th of October 1565. 

Yours assuredly in the Lorde, 


Tuomas Woop. 


1A large richly-ornamented cloth laid over the back of a horse and reaching 
the ground on either side; a mark of state. 

21565 is an early date for such a markedly anti-episcopal sentiment. 

3The wife of either Francis, Henry, Stephen or William Withers: all four 
were at Geneva. (Garrett, pp. 340-2.) 

4John Bodley, the printer of the Geneva Bible and father of Sir Thomas 
Bodley. 

5William Kethe, a member of the Geneva congregation, versifier of many 
metrical psalms and with Wood and Whittingham at Newhaven. (Garrett, pp. 
204-5, and see p. ix above.) 
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